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Life-rafts of Reading’ 


Some Comments on How to Keep from Drow ning in a Sea of Printer’s Ink 


Ernest C. Marriner, librarian, Colby College, Waterville, Maine 


When we are asked to take advice 
about reading, most of us prefer honey- 
moon salad; for honeymoon salad, be 
it known, is lettuce alone. In selecting 
our reading matter we prefer to be left 
strictly alone. Yet we cannot be un- 
aware that we are surrounded by such 
a deluge of printed material that we 
are indeed threatened with drowning 
in a sea-of printer’s ink. 

Ten thousand new books were issued 
from the printing presses of the United 
States last year. The average unin- 
formed person, accustomed to and 
proud of American bigness, believes, 
of course, that most of the world’s 
books, just like most of the automo- 
biles and most of the telephones, are 
produced in this country. But Amer- 
ica’s share in the world’s 1927 book 
production was less than 10 per cent. 
While we were issuing 10,000 titles, 
France produced 14,000, England 13,- 
000, Italy 5000, and Holland 6000. 
More than three times as many books 
were published in Germany as in the 
United States (31,000), while the larg- 
est number of titles issued by any na- 
tion came from Russia, with 33,000. 

It would be one man’s task to read 
all the publications of a single Amer- 
ican publisher, for the house of Mac- 
millan last year produced 640 titles. 
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Not even a librarian could read them 
all in one year, and librarians have the 
reputation, perhaps undeserved, of be- 
ing rapid and superficial readers. 

The sheer quantity book production, 
therefore, makes plain the necessity for 
selected reading. It is just as absurd 
to do planless reading as it is to do 
planless dressing. It is just as danger- 
ous to imbibe from any passing book 
as it is to drink from every muddy 
brook and every slimy pool. 

But the library patron will say, 
“How can I have a plan? I can’t go 
to the dead, mouldy old classics. I 
won't pretend interest in them. Give 
me a good, snappy story with adven- 
ture and love and romance.” With 
just such patrons in mind, let us 
consider some principles of reading 
selection, fully conscious that any sug- 
gestions at all will be offensive to some 
people. Let us be conscious, also, that 
it is easier to say what we ought to do 
than it is to do it. “If to do were as 
easy as to know what ’twere good to 
do, chapels had been churches and poor 
men’s cottages, princes’ palaces.” 

We may sometimes regret that we 
are fast becoming a nation whose citi- 
zens want everything done for them. 
Pre-digested breakfast food, standard- 
ized cars, effortless “entertainment are 
all part and parcel of our demand for 
efficiency, speed and fool-proof meth- 
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ods. It was this tendency that gave 
rise to the Book of the Month Club, 
the Literary Guild, and other allied or- 
ganizations. “Reading selected by ex- 
perts”—it has an attractive sound, and 
these organizations have indeed stim- 
ulated reading and perhaps even raised 
its quality. Time alone can test their 
permanent value. 

But it is not this sort of wholesale 
uniformity in selection that we should 
recommend, Instead of “Reading se- 
lected by experts,” we would substi- 
tute another slogan, one that is time- 
honored and hallowed, for it comes 
from the lips of the Master Teacher as 
recorded in the Bible: “Except ye be- 
come as little children.” Approach 
your reading in the spirit of the little 
child. Make your selections as the 
child makes his, and you cannot go far 
astray. 

What does the child want? In the 
first place, he wants to live his own 
life, not a diluted, modified adult life 
adapted to him and thrust upon him. 
Modern child psychology is beginning 
to show us our mistake in looking 
upon the function of child-life as solely 
propzeduetic. The child is getting ready 
to bea man. We have at last come to 
realize that the child is somebody to- 
day, not just getting ready to be some- 
body tomorrow. He has a life that he 
is living now that is just as real, just 
as full of its problems, and just as vital 
to him as is the life of any adult. 

Writers of books for children are 
coming to understand this truth. Look 
thru the pages of that most important 
of colonial textbooks, the New Eng- 
land Primer. Rugged and stern and 
unchildlike as the New England coast 
was the reading matter of the seven- 
teenth century child. 

In Adam’s fall we sinned all. 

The idle fool is whipped at school. 

Young Obidias, David, Josias, all were 
pious. 


Xerxes the Great did die, and so must 
you and I, 

Though I am young, yet I may die, 

And hasten to eternity; 

There is a dreadful fiery Hell, 

Where wicked ones must always dwell. 

Come welcome <=> oe end of fears, 

T am prepared to 


On such doleful reading were our fore- 
fathers fed. 

Contrast with this, the delightful 
child verses of A. A. Milne. We have 
had, in our day, many skilful writers 
for children, but none of them has, in 
our opinion, gained quite the insight 
into child psychology that Milne re- 
veals in his When we were very young 
and his Now we are six. Such verses as 
Market square, Disobedience, and 
Missing, are pictures right out of the 
heart of child life, and it is an exceed- 
ingly “hard-boiled” man who can re- 
sist the chuckling, yet serious appeal 
of the lines beginning: 


Little Boy kneels at the foot of the bed, 
— on the little hands little gold 
ea 


Hush! Hush! Whisper who dares! 

Christopher Robin is saying his prayers. 

Now the point of the matter is this. 
The man or woman who would do se- 
lective reading should face reality, 
should start right where he is. Much 
that other folks recommend may be as 
unappealing as the New England 
Primer. So let the reader start along 
the line of his interests. If he likes 
stories of romance and adventure, let 
him find out what the world calls its 
best stories of that sort. If he likes 
history, let him read history. At any 
rate let us all be honest with him, and 
grant him, as modern psychology 
grants the little child, the right to live 
his own life. 

In the second place, the child wants 
to know. Every father has been the 
target of many why’s and what’s and 
what for’s. Every normal child has an 
innate thirst for information. So has 
every honest reader. It may be, in 
our zeal for literary style, we have 
placed too low an estimate upon the 
literature of information. Yet, aside 
from fiction, the demand in our public 
libraries is very largely for this sort 
of literature. 

Perhaps a man wants to learn what 
he can about evolution. Handing him 
the Origin of species is like feeding 
baked beans to a week old babe. He 
needs to know such books as What is 
evolution and Evolution for John Doe. 
Perhaps some religious enthusiast 
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would have information about the 
Holy Land. Lead him to Fosdick’s A 
pilgrimage to Palestine. Or another 
would learn about heredity. “The fruit 
of the family tree” furnishes him with 
much more likely material than does 
The theory of the gene. 

There is always the trained reader 
who knows how to search for and to 
evaluate original sources, but for the 
average man or woman a real service 
has been done by the authors of “Out- 
lines” and “Stories.” H. G. Wells 
started the craze with his Outline of 
history, until now we need only an out- 
line of outlines to make the field com- 
plete. Will Durant’s was the first 
“Story,” and it has had many imitators, 
not all of them bad. Zane’s Story of 
law is the most valuable book for the 
general reader interested in legal pro- 
cedure that has ever been published. 
There is no excuse today for going 
without information. It is not neces- 
sary to carry an encyclopedia of facts 
in our head, but we all need to know 
where in a short time we can ascertain 
any wanted facts. Satisfying informa- 
tional demands suggests, therefore, a 
second clue to selected reading. 

In the third place, the child wants to 
improve. Child success is as much a 
true goal as is adult success. He wants 
to pitch better curves, bat longer 
home-runs, get better marks in school. 
Rare is the youngster on the golf 
course who hasn’t said, “I’ll beat you 
some day, daddy.” 

If we be like the little child, we too 
want to improve. We want to tone up 
our reading. There is something very 
wrong with us if we do not at heart 
desire to climb out of the Wright-Cur- 
wood-Kyne-Zane Grey class. Readers 
of the Odyssey will recall that, to avoid 
the enticements of the sirens, Odysseus 
stuffed his sailors’ ears with wax. If 
a book has no meaning for us, if it does 
not interpret some significant phase of 
human life, then let us stuff our ears 
with wax and move on. 

In the fourth place, the child wants 
to have a good time. So does the hon- 

est reader. Nine-tenths of us read for 


entertainment, or at least’ we want 
pleasure when we read for information. 
So it is well to read with appreciation 
for humor. Will Rogers and Irving 
Cobb and Stephen Leacock and Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen have their place in 
literature. But they must be measured 
beside the masters of humor like Mark 
Twain and Dean Swift and Aris- 
tophanes. After all, a sense of humor 
is a sense of proportion. We laugh at 
things because they are incongruous. 
They don’t fit the situation. And one 
test of the true humorist is his ability 
to know when not to laugh. Thou- 
sands of readers have been convulsed 
with laughter at Mark Twain’s descrip- 
tion of the two skulls of Columbus or 
his taking a bath in Genoa. They 
smiled at his bitter irony as he tells 
of the charlatans that play on the cre- 
dulity of pilgrims to Palestine. But 
there is no laughter when one reads 
his beautiful picture of the Sea of 
Galilee by night. Mark Twain knew 
when not to laugh. 

The child likes to give his imagina- 
tion free play. To a very little child, 
anything can be anything else. When 
he calls a broom a horse, he means just 
what he says. In all reality to him, the 
broom is a horse. In our reading we 
do well to let an author take us whither 
he will. We can sit comfortably be- 
fore our winter fire and go into the 
Arctic with Macmillan and Amundsen. 
We can hunt “lions and tigers and 
ever’thing” with Akeley and Johnson. 
We can climb the Matterhorn and 
swim in the Taj Mahal’s crystal pool 
with Halliburton; we can live the in- 
tricate hive life of the bees with Maet- 
erlink; we can love with Juliet and 
hate with Othello. We can go whith- 
ersoever we will, unbound by time or 
space or circumstance. 

But imagination needs to be sup- 
ported by information. In presuppos- 
ing a reader’s knowledge, we can easily 
make mistakes. We can with assur- 
ance take nothing for granted. We 
may find many folks like the New 
York schoolboy who read that stirring 
first line of the Lady of the lake, 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
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and defined a stag as a “feller that 
hasn’t any girl.” 

So, like the child, we in our reading 
want to live our own life, we want to 
know, we want to improve, we want 
to have a good time, and we want to 
give our imagination free play. But 
just like the child, we, too, need guid- 
ance. And with regard to various 
fields of reading, a few lines of guid- 
ance may be laid. 

We are a nation of fiction readers. 
How shall we choose our fiction? In 
the first place, seek variety. Remember 
there are two distinct kinds of fiction, 
literary fiction and the fiction of en- 
tertainment. Both have a legitimate 
place and the lover of one has no cause 
to scoff at the other. There can be 
no true valuation without comparison, 
and comparison demands standards. 
That is why one has no right to judge 
fiction unless he has read such novels 
as Tom Jones, Vanity Fair, David Cop- 
perfield, the Scarlet Letter, Anna 
Karenina, and the Brothers Karama- 
zov. Read the scene in Far from the 
madding crowd, where  Bathsheba 
and the Colonel first meet, and con- 
trast it with a meeting in the average 
loosely written modern novel. Read 
the scene in the Sire de Maletroit’s 
door, where the shamed and shrinking 
niece first looks into the face of her 
uncle’s prisoner. These scenes are art 
—the art of Hardy and Stevenson, not 
the journalistic jargon of a third-rate 
hack novelist. 

We little realize how reading en- 
riches life by our ability to recognize 
allusions. The writer’s opinion is 
often asked as to what books he thinks 
everyone ought to read. To such a 
question there are limitless possible 
answers. But, for the sake of the con- 
stant allusions to them in all modern 
writing, the great essential books are 
the Bible, Shakespeare, the Arabian 
Nights, Pilgrim’s Progress, Alice in 
Wonderland, Don Quixote, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 

What of biography, especially these 
intimate volumes that parade men in 


their pajamas? We are fortunate to 
be rid of the Parson Weemeses who 
extoll the virtues and forget the faults, 
but we cannot go all the way with 
Rupert Hughes and Russell and Hib- 
ben. A biographer needs to see men 
in their nakedness, but he needn’t send 
them out on the street without their 
trousers on. Sympathy, appreciation 
of background, a central theme—these 
are the things that make a good biog- 
raphy, and one is quite as likely to find 
these qualities in Plutarch and Morley 
as in Ludwig and Gamaliel Bradford. 

In spite of what the average pro- 
saic citizen may think, there are still 
folks who read poetry. They may read 
Eddie Guest and other columnists in- 
stead of Browning and Tennyson. But 
there still live people who know that 
of all reading, poetry offers the high- 
est soul-lifting enjoyment. Nor is all 
modern poetry bad. Maine is justly 
proud of the Millays and of Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. The latter’s Tris- 
tram is in some respects better than 
Tennyson’s treatment of the same sub- 
ject. There is none of Tennyson’s 
over-moralizing, none of his injection 
of nineteenth century ethics into 
fourth century affairs. The reiterated 
line 

Cold, cold waves beating on cold Cornish 

shore 

will long echo in a reader’s memory. 
When a reader will simply let a poem 
have its own way with his soul, he is 
on the way to the highest enjoyment 
he can ever know. Shelley’s Skylark, 
Poe’s Annabel Lee, Keat’s Ode to a 
Grecian urn, the thirty-third sonnet of 
Shakespeare, the song beginning 
‘Tears, idle tears,’ from Tennyson’s 
Princess,—these are lines that lift us 
out of ourselves into realms of beauty 
and grandeur. Of all life-rafts of read- 
ing these are the most secure. Reach- 
ing ever out for.thenr we shall. have no 
fear of drowning in a sea of printer’s 
ink. 5 





Note: Mr. Marriner spoke without ms or notes and 
this oapert does scant justice to the entertainment 
which his delivery of it furnished. 
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Libraries 5 
Money’s Worth in Books for the Commercial Artist 


Antoinette Douglas, Chief, Art department, Public library, St Louis, Mo. 


Naturally the art department of a li- 
brary is concerned with the daily use 
of a special class of the public, and 
with the occasional use of the general 
public. But in this paper, I am con- 
cerning myself only with those people 
who are actively engaged, profession- 
ally, in art work of a commercial na- 
ture, whose use of the library may be 
turned into a dollars and cents affair. 

We all have to buy many books 
which prove to be less popular than 
we believed they would be. Frequent- 
ly we order a title, without having 
seen the book, and the actual book 
proves a disappointment and an extrav- 
agance, leaving us with only a faint 
hope that eventually it may prove 
worth its shelf room. But occasional- 
ly there come books which are of defi- 
nite and constant value, which the 
shelver could shelve with his eyes 
closed, so often are they used. And 
it is of some 20 books of this class, all 
published within the last few years, 
which have been actually useful to 
the commercial artist in St Louis 
(books about which he has seen fit 
to express his sentiments), that I wish 
to speak. 

The type of commercial caller that 
comes to us regularly, not one call dur- 
ing the past winter, but steady patrons 
of the art department, have been ad- 
vertising agencies and free lance com- 
mercial artists (first and foremost), 
newspapers, banks, moving picture 
shows, art glass workers, papier maché 
workers, window trimmers, fresco 
painters, costume designers, shoe de- 
signers, and furniture makers. My list 
of books falls into three or four gen- 
eral groups—design, costume, decora- 
tion, and two or three so general as 
not to be in any particular class. 

The first necessity for art work in 
libraries is for illustrations. These are 
days of visual education, when we 
buy and sell, teach and preach by 
means of pictures. It seemed very rea- 
sonable when a man came into our 


art room recently, sent by a friend, and 
asked, “Is this the picture room?” The 
sender had used the room frequently, 
but never except for picture copy. Not 
only do we need illustrations but we 
demand them in color whenever pos- 
sible. So you may be sure that the 
books on my list are illustrated. Many 
of them have no text. 

These books are not selected because 
they are inexpensive. Some of them 
are inexpensive, but more, I fear, are 
not. Here are a few books, however, 
which in the experience of one library 
have taken the place of many books. I 
have always claimed that statistics of 
the use of books in reference work 
mean very little, since a trained and 
experienced assistant, who knows her 
shelves, can put one satisfactory book 
before a patron who asks for some 
perhaps vague thing, whereas, a fum- 
bler can pile the table high. But in the 
case of the more expensive ones, these 
particular ones do really take the place 
of many still more expensive ones. 
Moreover, these are volumes which 
command respect. In a more or less 
subtle way some books like some peo- 
ple, have a personality or a bearing 
which commands attention. These 
books have that quality. People seem 
predisposed to like them—and what is 
better still, they are made to feel that 
what they want is within their covers, 
and they usually end by wanting some- 
thing that is within their covers. 

To begin with the group oh Design. 
There is a book by Wilkins, called Re- 
search design in nature, published by 
the Field Museum of Natural History 
and the School of the Art Institute, at 
$25, which is a veritable mine for the 
designer. There are 200 plates, of 
which only a very few are in color. 
Here are animals, birds and the anat- 
omy of birds, sea life, insects, and the 
anatomy of insects, shells and fish, leaf 
forms, historic ornament. One definite 
reason for its usefulness is the number 
of American Indian designs to be 
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found there. This is a quarto port- 
folio of loose plates, which is, in our 
opinion in St Louis, a distinct advan- 
tage, permitting us to circulate freely 
the particular plates which are found 
satisfactory. 

A book which has not this particular 
feature is Katherine M. Ball’s Decora- 
tive motives in Oriental art. This has 
chapters on individual animals and 
birds, giving the significance of each 
creature, in oriental art, and interpret- 
ing the symbolism attached to them. 
The material for the text of the book 
has been culled from many sources 
and there are nearly 700 illustrations. 
The illustrations are black and white 
and are often reproductions of the 
work of great oriental artists in line, in 
sculpture, in various media. Consider 
the demand for animals in art, and 
then consider that the first five chap- 
ters of this book are devoted respect- 
ively to the dragon, the tiger, the phe- 
nix, the unicorn and the peacock. The 
$15 which is the price of the volume 
could not go very far towards purchas- 
ing the various other volumes in which 
the material in this book might other- 
wise be found. It is because we have 
spent a great many times that amount 
on books on animals in art, that I feel 
that this one is low priced considering 
the service it gives. 

Gli stili, by Ferrari is to be complete 
in several volumes, only two of which 
have so far been published. The styles 
in form and color, drawn from ancient 
and modern times and from all coun- 
tries, is a free translation of the full 
title. For the first volume we paid $15 
to Stechert. The second volume, 
bought in this country, cost more, 
which may have been due to the in- 
creased value of the lira. There are 
about 40 color plates in each volume 
and a few in black and white. The 
volumes are folio size, each plate hav- 
ing several separate illustrations. The 
arrangement. is chronological, begin- 
ning with Egypt. The plates have 
proved exceedingly satisfactory on 
many occasions. Egyptian mummies 
are there, a profusion of lotus designs, 
costumes of Phoenicians, the colors of 


the Parthenon, Greek vases, Pompeian 
decorations and designs from the far 
east. In the second volume are found 
the ornamentation of the catacombs, 
Byzantine mosaics and textiles, the in- 
tricacies of Arabian design and decora- 
tive panels from the Alhambra. 

The Dekorative Vorbilder resumed 
publication about two years ago and is 
coming out four numbers to the year, 
each number containing -20 color 
plates. We pay $13.50 for our sub- 
scription. The quality of the color 
reproduction coyld not be surpassed. 
And the range of subjects is wide. 
There are plates of historic and modern 
ornament, wall decoration, porcelains 
of all times and countries, designs for 
painted and intarsia furniture, silks, 
tapestry, rug embroideries and wall 
paper. Just as is the case with the 
old issues of the Dekorative Vorbilder, 
these will grow in value. Coming in 
loose plates, they are particularly use- 
ful for circulation purposes. 

Last in this group are the various 
collections of French publications, in 
loose leaf form, giving in the brightest 
of bright colors, modern motives used 
in dress fabrics, upholstery, wall pa- 
pers, draperies, lamp shades and for a 
variety of other purposes. It would 
probably not be advisable to purchase 
these for smaller libraries, because 
they are quite expensive. But I do 
say that our own art department uses 
them very often and the plates them- 
selves tell the story of much handling. 
The collection by Benedictus is, I un- 
derstand, out of print. The others, 
Kaleidoscope by Verneuil, confined to 
abstract ornament, Formes et couleurs 
by Thomas, Suggestions, by Seguy, 
cost in the neighborhood of $20. Then, 
for less than $10 are other collections, 
of fewer plates but still most useful— 
Idées by Camus and Darcy, and one of 
ocean fantasies by Raskin. 

I know that one of the steadiest and 
most insistent calls in public libraries, 
large, small and medium size, is for 
costume. There are two recent inex- 
pensive costume books which ought to 
be, if they are not already, on the 
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shelves of every library and branch 
library whatever the size. 

One of these is by Frances H. Haire, 
entitled The folk costwme book and 
costs $5. There are 22 color plates 
and useful description of the costume 
of as many different European nations. 
To quote the introduction: “the prob- 
lem in using only one illustration to 
represent a country has been to select 
a costume that would not be out of 
place in any of the usual settings of 
the dance festival, pageant or drama.” 
The one chosen is the one which is eas- 
iest to reproduce authentically in in- 
expensive materials. 

The other is by Lester, entitled 
Historic costume, published by the 
Manual Arts Press at $2.50. This 
ranges from the beginnings of costume 
to 1920 America. There are no color 
plates but the illustrations are accom- 
panied by color notations based on the 
Munsell system and are so drawn that 
people find the practical information 
they need, presented in the simplest 
way. The text of this volume seems to 
me to be rather more useful than the 
text of most costume books. Informa- 
tion about the various accessories and 
fine points of the costume is very much 
to the point. 

In a different class, because very 
much more expensive, are the Giafferi 
costume books. These cost around $30 
a volume and there are four volumes. 
The first one was a History of femi- 
nine costume in France from 1037- 
1870. Then came A history of French 
masculine costume from Galo-Roman 
times to the Second Empire, and a two 
volume History of feminine costume of 
the world. 

Now there are thousands of costume 
books and they all serve their purpose 
at one time or another. But these 
seem to me to serve more purposes 
than perhaps any other one set. In 
the first place, they are exceedingly 
prepossessing in appearance. They 
look up-to-date and seem to be so— 
the last word in ancient costume. 
There is something convincing about 
them. The volumes have 10 parts each 
and 10 color plates to each part. As 


each part has a cover in color, there 
are really 110 plates to each volume. 

The real usefulness of these volumes 
lies in the detail and accessory that 
is given in abundance. Not only is 
the costume shown but the head dress, 
the coiffure, the footwear, neckwear, 
the jewelry and other detail. 

The old Racinet volumes maintain 
of course all their old prestige. But I 
find that they are used less often every 
year. The small edition in two vol- 
umes is of course used continuously 
but the Racinet of tradition, with its 
heavy volumes and difficult arrange- 
ment, will now earn its well deserved 
rest and remain more or less an orna- 
ment on our shelves to be brought out 
only occasionally, while the gay young 
Giafferi, designed for up-to-date, prac- 
tical use of busy people who must 
have something in a minute and some- 
thing which may be taken away to the 
studio, seems to serve the practical 
need magnificently well. Again let me 
say that while these volumes cost a 
lot of money, I feel that they are sound 
investments, considering the five 
dollars here and the ten dollars there 
that is spent for many books that never 
can prove their worth. 

Considering that dealers in Euro- 
pean books have for several years been 
tempting us with books on modernist 
art, we were fortunately pretty well 
prepared when suddenly the storm 
over modernist decoration, which had 
slowly been brewing, broke out in shop 
window, magazine illustrations, poster, 
furniture and textiles. The St Louis 
public library has just published a 
short bibliography on modernist art 
which we would be glad to send to 
anyone who is interested. There are 
many books and they cost a lot of 
money. This list includes various pub- 
lications of the Paris Exposition of 
Decorative art, German publications, 
books on ironware, lighting fixtures, 
glass and so forth. 

But for practical purposes I recom- 
mend three books: L’art decoratif 
francais 1918-1925, a folio volume of 
hundreds of illustrations, (a few in 
color) which originally appeared in the 
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periodical Art et Decoration, and which 
covers the field pretty thoroly. We 
bought this volume from Stechert for $6. 

For color, which is really very neces- 
sary where modernist art is concerned, 
one of the portfolios issued by Mor- 
ancé, at $10, consisting of plates most- 
ly in full color, of various types of 
rooms by leading exponents of the 
movement. For the greatest useful- 
ness I believe I should recommend 
Harmonies Interieurs de Ruhlmann by 
Jean Badovici. 

For text on this subject there is the 
extremely interesting book by Edwin 
Avery Park, of the faculty of the Arch- 
itectural school of Yale University, en- 
titled New backgrounds, for a new age, 
with a wealth of illustration and a fas- 
cinating text, in which he gives the 
modernist situation as regards Amer- 
ica and names the individuals in this 
country who are identified with the 
movement. This volume was pub- 
lished in 1927 by Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe for $5. 

The big libraries have already many 
books and will have more on this trend 
in art—or fad, as you will. And in a 
few years most of them will be as thor- 
oly out of date as those on the Art 
Nouveau. But these will, I feel, serve 
their purpose well today and be ex- 
tremely useful for any historic survey 
in the future, of these times in which 
we live. 

Leaving this group, I want to con- 
clude by mentioning a few odd tities 
which are beloved of the art depart- 
ment and useful in any general library. 
First are the Annuals of advertising 
art, published by the Art Directors 
club in New York. Six volumes have 
appeared, the first ones costing $5, 
later ones $6. These volumes have 
simplified many searches. There is no 
text. The bulk of the book is made up 
of advertising illustrations and gives 
the work of the best people doing com- 
mercial art work today. There is noth- 
ing that is not advertised and pictured 
in these books. The range is aston- 
ishing—from salad dressing to radia- 
tors. Also at the back of the volumes 


the whole layouts of which the illus- 
trations are a part are given. And very 
good indexes make it possible to trace 
the work of individuals. Work in pen- 
cil, pen and ink, charcoal and half tones 
of paintings are all here. These books 
can only increase in usefulness as they 
give so much of the background of 
American life today, our costumes, 
sports, vehicles, homes and amuse- 
ments. 

Another of our special pets is Arte- 
mas Ward’s Encyclopedia of food. 
Commercial people are eternally need- 
ing pictures of grains, of different 
sorts of plants, of foods and the way 
they grow and somehow the plates in 
this volume seem always to satisfy. 
Artemas Ward says of the 1923 edi- 
tion, a work which was 40 years on the 
road and was published first in 1882: 
“it very nearly fulfills the ambition 
that has stimulated me to repeated en- 
deavor thru half a lifetime.” In its 600 
pages are hundreds of illustrations, in- 
cluding 70 color plates and, to give the 
sub-title: “the stories of the foods by 
which we live, how and where they 
grow and are marketed, their compara- 
tive values and how best to use and 
enjoy them.” Enjoying them includes 
even the description of the approved 
fashion for eating artichokes. All this 
for $10. 

In the same class of repeated éalls 
are animals and birds, and I know of 
no more valuable books than the in- 
expensive ones gotten out by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, reprints of 
material which first appeared in the 
magazine. There are three of these, 
which we use time after time—Wild 
animals of North America, The book 
of birds and The book of dogs. The 
one on dogs costs $2 and the other two 
$3 each. 

These are illustrated in color by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes and in these 
three slim volumes are hundreds of 
plates. It is getting a great deal for 
one’s money. The director of the So- 
ciety in his introduction to the one on 
animals says that it “provides in com- 
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pact and permanent form a natural 
history for which the National Geo- 
graphic Society expended $100,000 in 
the two issues of the magazine in 
which the article and _ illustrations 
originally appeared.” 

Lastly, among particularly useful 
books I want to raise my voice for the 
series of Picturesque books. These 
volumes of sepia reproductions sell at 
$7.50 apiece. There are volumes on 
America, Spain, China, Mexico, Ger- 
many, Greece, North Africa and other 
countries, and in them is material for 
many classes of people—architects, de- 
signers, theatre people, and commer- 
cial artists seeking backgrounds and 
atmosphere (as they call it). These 
are typical of the modern useful art 
book, composed entirely of illustra- 
tions and doing away altogether with 
text other than the briefest descrip- 
tion of the pictures. 

Of course, an art department could 
never live by books alone. Equally 
as necessary as books, in fact perhaps 
more necessary, are our files. For in- 
stance, we have no books which have 
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so many pictures of prairie schooners 
as are in a manila envelope marked 
transportation, or so many bell hops 
as are in another labelled Types—men. 
Postcards, advertising pages of maga- 
zines, leaflets, booklets, all that type of 
stuff that means so much to libraries 
is filed. Commercial artists them- 
selves are the first to tell us of the 
value of our files. 

Lists of books are always bound to 
be individual and to a certain degree 
personal. I offer these particular titles 
out of my own experience. There was 
an interesting little book published this 
winter on advertising called Your 
money’s worth, and the subtitle, a 
study of the waste in the consumer’s 
dollar. The way I feel about these 
books that I have mentioned is this— 
they will eventually be worn out from 
much handling and hard use. When 
that time comes, they may not need to 
be replaced. Other books may have 
superseded them. But the commercial 
artist will have gotten his money’s 
worth—there will have been no waste 
in the consumer’s dollar. 





Coordination in the Purchase of Books 
J. Christian Bay, librarian, John Crerar library, Chicago 


As long as the idea of indefinitely a prominent spirit in book manufac- 


continued accumulation remains ur- 
gent in economic practice, libraries 
will be forgiven for embracing it. We 
cannot avoid this idea, it pursues us 
as an obsession. If we had 550,000 
volumes in 1927, we necessarily must 
have 575,000 at the end of 1928. This 
is a hypnotism from which we would 
find it difficult to emancipate ourselves. 

A certain class of books are adver- 
tised by a heathen name and the sym- 
bol of a greyhound at full gallop. 
This is a good caricature of book- 
production—the hound running with 
his tongue a yard in front of him, his 
frame growing more and more lanky, 
and’ his insides increasingly hyper- 
trophied. 

I do not wish to insinuate that we 
follow this hound. But he represents 





ture, and in a way also symbolizes the 
erroneous idea that a fast and furious 
growth of book consumption will help 
to humanize the world. 

Some of us, however, believe that in 
general, we buy too many books. 
Small libraries have the benefit of the 
A. L. A. Booklist—one of the finest 
services in the library field and deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. Larger li- 
braries, research, college and univer- 
sity libraries, acquire all they can. We 
are drowning in books, in pamphlets, 
in periodicals, in old books and new | 
books, and our catalogs are growing 
despairingly unwieldy. 

The library spirit bids us do our 
utmost to satisfy our patrons. This 
remains our first maxim, and the guid- 
ing principle in all our book selection. 
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The next maxim, however, should be 
to make a joint effort, and a personal 


. effort, to co6drdinate our selections 


with those of our sister-libraries. We 
already have some machinery for do- 
ing this. It has been talked of, and 
written of, by persons much better 
qualified than I am. But the grey- 
hound is ever on the go. Besides, each 
of us is anxious to make as much of 
our library as possible, and it will re- 
quire more than my effort to urge 
successfully the organization of na- 
tional, state, municipal and institu- 
tional book selection so as to balance 
the supply of books and make it 
generally and locally adequate to the 
ever-growing, ever-urgent demands. 

No community can ever hope to 
acquire for public use all the books 
needed by the patrons of its public 
libraries. It should, however, acquire 
the largest possible number. If the 
community has but one library, the 
problem of a division of subjects does 
not occur. But if several libraries 
exist in one community, a division of 
the public duty will be possible. This 
is the situation in Chicago. 

_In Chicago, the Public library func- 
tions with constant reference to its 
sister libraries. It occupies the gen- 
eral field common to all libraries of 
its kind. It avoids the field of the 
exact and the natural sciences, which 
is occupied by the Crerar library, to- 
gether with the entire group of applied 
science, the social sciences, medicine, 
and technology. Likewise, all our li- 
braries recognize that the Newberry 
library covers the humanities, espe- 
cially history, languages, literature, 
sociology and religion. In architec- 
ture and art, the Ryerson library is 
recognized as the leader. Theology is 
covered by several large collections, 
and in addition we have several uni- 
versity, and college, libraries, which 
serve local special needs, and possess 
special collections which are more or 
less generally known, and not dupli- 
cated locally. 

The result is a distinct economy in 
the purchase of books, especially costly 
works, periodicals, and such, and a 


larger total development of our joint 
resources, than would otherwise be 
possible. i 

It may be possible to carry this spe- 
cialization still further. Philosophy, 
economics, and social science, together 
with many periodicals, and certain 
classes of general literature, still are 
subject of much duplication in Chi- 
cago. The same is true of the many 
topics collected under the general 
heading of business. And even in the 
sciences and in medicine we are now 
trying to attain a system of special- 
ization. All of our libraries still cul- 
tivate philosophy, economics and so- 
cial science. For insurance, we have 
an excellent special library. But we 
might well have a special library for 
education, as we all are buying heavily 
in this much-used group. I hope for 
the development of a special library 
for all branches of fugitive material on 
all subjects in business, and I pray 
for an institute of statistics, inasmuch 
as this is one of the most difficult sub- 
jects in which to accumulate up-to- 
date material adequate to the public 
demand. 

The result of the existing specializa- 
tion is that we consult one another in 
the case of an important purchase, and 
that we try to limit ourselves to ac- 
quisitions which fill a gap in the col- 
lective library system rather than in 
the special library. 

This specialization undoubtedly will 
develop further, not only locally but 
generally. An attempt now is being 
made to assign to certain libraries in 
the middle West certain groups of 
foreign local societies. Much would 
be gained by proceeding in this way 
by an assignment of special collections 
to particularly fitting institutions. We 
already have some state medical li- 
braries. The James Jerome Hill ref- 
erence library has taken its place in 
the middle Northwest as a reference 
and inter-library loan center. We 
might well develop other regional col- 
lections in general as well as in special 
fields. 

Collections on_ special _ subjects 
should not be duplicated at close range 
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unless there is a very urgent demand 
for it. It is impossible for every in- 
stitution even to purchase a complete 
reference apparatus—moreover main- 
tain and support it. It is increasingly 
difficult to maintain and sustain those 
portions of our libraries which die 
from year to year and remain un- 
buried. Even the most conservative 
among us must see that unlimited 
accumulation some day may put our 
machinery out of order. 

There is a laudable effort of late to 
place all unique copies in our national 
library, unless they already are per- 
manently fixed elsewhere. Another 
effort is being directed toward locating 
and describing all special collections 
in all our libraries. If this is done, it 
will help us to cover new subjects by 
new special collections. Not all uni- 
versity libraries need be large univer- 
sal libraries. Only some few libraries 
need emphasize the historical material 
on each subject—at least as long as 
the cry for live reference material con- 
tinues as it does. Of many rare 
periodicals and rare books, one copy 
within reasonable reach is sufficient. 
The tendency for university libraries 
and other large libraries to become 
centers for the cultivation of rare 
books, should not infect institutions 
where necessities still go before lux- 
uries, Again, my plea is in favor of 
material in the English language as a 
first necessity. We are bound to insist 
on our duty of making study and re- 
search material the first object of our 
attention, together with the biblio- 
graphical aids involved in its use. We 
cannot quite avoid books of mere tem- 
porary value. The most important 
demand upon us is that each unit in 
our libraries be an organized collec- 
tion in itself. If any unit is a hodge- 
podge, we would better direct our 
energies to some unit which admits of 
an organization; to develop this, and 
to let it be known that we do so. 

The Library of Congress, thru Dr 
Richardson and Dr Johnston, now is 
making an effort to locate special col- 
lections, in order that we all may know 
where they may be found. Such a 


survey will assist us greatly in cover- 
ing fields in need of development, as 
well as in locating that very special ma- 
terial which scholars are forever seeking. 
Our chairman C. W. Smith has made 
several very important contributions to 
a better understanding of the prob- 
lem of coérdinating our larger acqui- 
sitions, especially in his list of Special 
collections in libraries of the Pacific 
Northwest. This list will demonstrate 
at a glance what each library in that 
region already has done and still may 
do to benefit the total library re- 
sources. It shows where there is 
strength and where there is weak- 
ness. It indicates units that may be 
developed to a general advantage and 
shows others in danger of duplication 
and reduplication. That is precisely 
the indication we want all over the 
country, and with that indication we 
must join our institutional and official 
restraint or initiative, according to cir- 
cumstances. Each locality, or region, 
would do well in producing such a 
survey of its collective library re- 
sources. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
burden of periodicals in most of our 
larger libraries is alarming. Complete 
sets of many important periodicals are 
at a high premium ; continuations, both 
on account of increased cost of sub- 
scriptions and the cost of binding, are 
very expensive. In academic circles 
there is a tendency to take it for 
granted that we must provide for al- 
most every reference quoted. Our 
inter-library loan system helps much 
in relieving this tension—but inter- 
library loans often mean very hard 
usage in transit. Nevertheless, I can- 
not look with coolness at any request, 
even tho the Crerar lends twenty times 
the amount it borrows. I heartily 
agree with our chairman in distribut- 
ing by agreement the purchase of rare 
periodicals within a given area. I also 
believe that all schools—academic or 
not—are very much wrong in provid- 
ing students with a set of references 
to articles in periodicals with the ut- 
terly erroneous understanding that 
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when a student reads ten papers on 
a subject, he can produce a plausible 
eleventh paper. That is not instruc- 
tion, it is folly, and I often wonder 
that intelligent parents do not come 
forward with a protest against it. We 
all know what an unnecessary burden 
this method puts in the way of every 
library which already supports a large 
legitimate use of analyticals and must 
consider its duty of preserving its ma- 
terial for serious research. 

If my beliefs have led me to speak 


too emphatically and as if I knew all 
about this problem, I apologize. But 
I cannot be wrong in this belief that 
we need not keep all the flowers in our 
own garden. Our neighbor will help 
us look after some. The variety and 
the need in every domain of study and 
reading is so infinite that not only 
immediate need and quality should be 
considered in building up our collec- 
tions, but also the regional need, the 
inter-library need—and the judicious 
collective economy of acquisition. 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


Reading toa Crowd , 


Dear Editor: 

I was heartily in accord with what 
was said on page 516 of Lrprartes 
about Reading aloud to a crowd. 
have experienced the same thing many 
times in going to a library meeting, 
sometimes only for a day and at great 
inconvenience, expecting to hear some- 
body deliver an address at eleven o’- 
clock, only to be told on arrival “the 
paper was read the first thing this 
morning.” 

At too many of the meetings the 
same things are read to the same peo- 
ple over and over, sometimes not even 
changing the wording. Once I went 
to hear a new librarian from whom one 
had a right to expect new treatment of 
new subjects, only to listen to the 
same fodder that had been tramped on 
the ground for many years, some of 
which had been laid down by myself! 

In state and local meetings, at 
least, I think subjects presented should 
relate entirely to questions of local in- 
terest and problems that are common 
to all the librarians in the same re- 
gion. I should like to receive sugges- 
tions on making up a program for a 
state meeting where librarians of ex- 
perience and training are at work. 
Then I should hope that they would 
come under the observation of those, 


also, who assay to lead in matters that 
are to be placed before the meeting. 

After many years of this sort of 
thing, I am tired of being led by peo- 
ple who are standing still where they 
were when I began, 15 years ago. 
Quality rather than quantity is the slo- 
gan of the day. 


Library Sentiment at Low Ebb 

An inquiry as to why a Pennsyl- 
vania town, the birthplace almost of 
the A. L. A., should close its public 
library, brought the following answer: 


This town is on the Schuylkill river, some 
20 miles out from Philadelphia, near 
enough to be too much of a suburb for 
united action in the town. The Women’s 
club of the place started the library many 
years ago. Some six years ago, they formed 
a library association, purchased a splendid 
property and have supported it and a trained 
librarian ever since by a yearly contribu- 
tion. Recently they decided it was time to 
ask for tax support, and put on a pretty 
good campaign. But, just before the elec- 
tion—about two weeks—the State repub- 
lican committee came out against five 
(state) bond issues which were to be voted 
upon at the general election. This stand, 
taken by the strongest political party in 
Pennsylvania, affected all raising of taxes 
in any form, with the result that out of 
five places voting for tax support for li- 
braries—one county and four towns—only 
one carried. 

There happened to be some especially 
obedient political. work done in this town, 
so the people who had backed the librarv 
said: “Very well, we will close it ana 
let them see what it means not to ‘have 
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one.” The librarian six months ago had 
given notice that she would see them thru 
the campaign but would resign the first of 
December. She was hoping the library 
board actually would take the drastic step 
and bring the town to its senses, feeling 
sure that they would get their half-mill tax 
next Fall. 

However, the Chamber of Commerce and 
some of the people who worked hard- 
est against the library tax have been so 
brought to their senses that they are taking 
the lead in an effort to keep the library 
open, but not on the basis it should be. 

The trouble in this town is not the lack 
of funds, but the lack of public sentiment 
educated to what should be a proper sup- 
port for libraries. Changing that sentiment 
is slow work. 





The Death of Dr W. D. Johnston 


The death of Dr W. Dawson Johns- 
ton in Washington City on November 
18, 1928, removed one of the all-too- 
few scholarly bibliographers in Amer- 
ican librarianship and also one of the 
rare souls who, by the real force of 
their gentleness, attract the attention 
accompanied by high regard of those 
with whom they come in contact. 

His work as a bibliographer brought 
him international appreciation and in 
that line, he probably reached his 
greatest achievement. He was born 
in Vermont in 1871. He graduated 
from Brown University in 1893, earn- 
ing post graduate degrees in the Uni- 


versity of Chicago and in Harvard. He - 


taught history in University of Michi- 
gan and this led him directly to li- 
brary work. After some years in Li- 
brary of Congress, he became the first 
librarian of U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. After two years there, he was 
named librarian of Columbia Univer- 
sity where he remained five years. He 
became librarian of the Public library 
at St Paul, Minn., in 1914, leaving 
there to take charge of the American 
library in Paris in 1921. Here he did 
a fine work, not only in representing 
American bibliographers but by his 
fine personal characteristics winning 
the esteem and support of the foreign- 
ers interested in the Paris project. In 
1926, he returned to the service of the 
Library of Congress as its European 
representative, in which position he re- 
mained till his untimely death. This 


last was the result of a surgical opera- 
tion, followed by heart failure. The 
late report of the Library of Congress. 
says of him: 

Among his numerous published contribu- 
tions to the literature of his profession, 
his History of the Library of Congress, 
1800-1865, an indispensable source book, 
the result of prodigious research enlivened 
by genial scholarship, will endure as a mon- 
ument. 





Attendance Register 


Editor of LiBrariEs :-— 

I read with interest your comment 
on the Attendance Record in Novem- 
ber Lipraries. I, for one, find the 
printed list useful and consult it fre- 
quently ; and have done so during the 
twenty-five years I have been a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. To be obliged to 
write Headquarters whenever one 
wanted to locate a person would be 
absurd and out of the question. 

It seems to me that the Executive 
Board could easily save the $400, 
which the secretary claims it costs to 
print the list, by curtailing other costs. 
One example is especially noticeable, 
and there are doubtless many others: 
namely, the frequent mailing of use- 
less circulars and mimeographed let- 
ters. To notify the entire membership 
that there has been a clerical change in 
the secretary’s office, or even the addi- 
tion of a semi-important official to the 
staff (which seems to be frequently oc- 
curring) seems unnecessary ; especially 
so when these changes are all repeated 
in the Bulletin, Lipraries, and the Li- 
rary Journal. If each of the 10,000 
members receive these letters, and I 
suppose they do, then it must cost the 
association $150 at least for each 
mailing. 

Why not cut down on these Special 
Release News Letters? They are of 
no particular news value to anyone ex- 
cept the A. L. A. members—and of 
very little to them. The secretary 
might telegraph to all those who can- 
not wait for Lipraries, the Library 
Journal, or the official A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin, and still show a considerable saving. 

Hersert W. Fison 


Public library, 
Malden, Mass. 
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Exhibit of Children’s Books 


The exhibit prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s librarians section which was 
shown at the West Baden conference 
is available for those who would like 
to use it, by paying transportation 
charges from the last point of exhibi- 
tion. The exhibit shows the different 
phases of library service for children 
to which about 50 libraries showing 
different types of work contributed. 
The exhibit is composed of posters on 
which are mounted examples of the 
various activities found in children’s 
rooms, attractively displayed. 

The material is packed in a specially 
made box adapted to traveling pur- 
poses and may be set up in a whole 
unit or in separate parts according to 
the space available. Those interested 
should address Helen Martin, chair- 
man, Exhibit committee, School of Li- 
brary Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Please Destroy 


Dear Editor : 

Please give space to the following: 

Acting as chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee on classification of university li- 
brary personnel, I mailed to those who 
might be interested, 50 copies of a pre- 
liminary draft of classification and spe- 
cifications for personnel of university 
libraries. 
tions were sent only for criticisms and 
suggestions; they were not in final 
form in any way and most of the sheets 
will have to be rewritten. There were, 
unfortunately, a few errors, also. 

It is, therefore, earnestly requested 
that all those who received these pre- 
liminary sheets will destroy them. The 
revised form will be presented to the 
Committee and to the Council and will 
be available later. The use of the 
present sheets may lead to misunder- 
standing, as they do not form even 
the report of the sub-committee and have 
not been adopted either by the Commit- 
tee on classification of library personnel 
or the Council, 

Cuartes H. Brown 
Iowa State College 


These tentative specifica- . 


Learn to... Wait 


Is it really essential that all prob- 
lems calling for money and still money 
and more money be pushed all at 
one time? I feel sometimes as if we 
were exceeding the speed and space 
limits as I come in contact with 
committees and committees, each 
pressing down on me for personal help, 
for contributions touching them, and 
always for more money. I fancy a 
father of a large family may feel just 
so as he views his increasing flock 
with its increasing needs and realizes 
it is his job to furnish the wherewithal 
to keep them going according to sched- 
ule. Could all these things to be done 
be induced to take a Sabbatical year 
in which to be “surveyed,” meanwhile 
affording a little breathing spell to the 
directors, time to pull their tongues in 
for a little moisture to accumulate and 
perhaps receive new ideas on it all? 
My own individual work suffers on ac- 
count of outside demands and I can’t 
get loose long enough to catch up 
with the loose ends. I must stop for 
a while or else I shall stop altogether. 
What is the hurry in all these things? 
Time is still here and will be for a long 
period. 

Trrep LrBRaRIAN 





A Legislative Opportunity 

This year the legislatures of 43 
states meet and opportunity knocks 
loud and long, giving to the people in 
these states another chance to bring 
their child labor laws up to standard. 

The National Child Labor commit- 
tee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, will send free of charge to any 
interested individual or group an an- 
alysis of the law of his state together 
with program, leaflets, posters, and 
other material to be used in the ob- 
servance of Child Labor day. 





There are 68 muscles used in frown- 
ing. There are only 13 required to form 
a smile. Here is a hint as to how to 
escape wrinkles. 
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Fitting the Adult Book to the 
Adolescent’ 
W. H. Solle, Chicag 
Travel 


Willard, T. A. City of the Sacred Well. 
Century. 

MacCreagh, Gordon. White Waters and 
Black. Century. 

Riesenberg, Felix. Under Sail. Harcourt. 

Stuck, Hudson. Winter Circuit of Our Arc- 
tic Coast. Scribner. 

Stefannson, V. The Friendly Arctic. Mac- 
millan. 

Patterson, Capt. J. H. Man Eaters of 
Tsavo. Macmillan. 

Lummis, C. F. Mesa, Canon and Pueblo. 
Century. 
(With advice on this title to skip first 

chapter) 

Taylor, M. M. Black Heart of Papua. Mc- 
Bride. 

McGovern, Wm. M. Jungle Paths and Inca 
Ruins. Century. 
Seabrooke, W. B. 
Harcourt. 

Wright, Eugene. The Great Horn Spoon. 
Bobbs. 

Johnson, Martin. Safari. Putnam. 

Connolly, J. B. Book of Gloucester Fisher- 
man. Day. 


Adventures in Arabia. 


Fiction 

Anon. Patricia Brent, Spinster. Doubleday. 

Turner, J. H. Simple Souls. Scribner. 

Morley, Christopher. Haunted Bookshop. 
Doubleday. 

Coster, Chas. de. Tyl Ulenspiegel. McBride. 

Blackwood, Algernon. Prisoner in Fairyland. 
Macmillan. 

Clemens, S. L. Mysterious Stranger. Harper. 

Davis, R. H. Bar Sinister. Scribner. 

Cather, Willa. My Antonia. Houghton. 

Byrne, Donn. Messer Marco Polo. Century. 

De La Roche, Mazo. Explorers of the Dawn. 
Knopf. 

Collins, Wilkie. Moonstone. Harper. 

Merejkowski, Dmitri. Romance of Leonardo 
da Vinci. Putnam. 

MacIntyre, J. T. Blowing Weather. Century. 

Tarn, W. W. Treasure of Island of Mist. 
Putnam. 

Boyd, James. Drums. Scribner. 

Morley, Christopher. Where the Blue Begins. 
Doubleday. 

Packard, F. L. Red Ledger. Doubleday. 

MacFall, Haldane. Three Students. Knopf. 

Thurston, E. Temple. City of Beautiful Non- 
sense. Appleton. 

Yates, Dornford. Blind Corner. Minton. 

Drake, H. B. Cursed Be the Treasure. Van- 


guard. 

VanDine, S. S. Great Detective Stories. 
Scribner. 

Hearn, Lafcadio. Chita. Harper. 





1 Given at meeting of Illinois library association at 
Danville. 
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Feval & Lassez. The Years Between (2 vols.) 
ngmans. 
Ryan, M. E. Flute of the Gods. Stokes. 


History 
Cendrars, Blaise. Sutter’s Gold. Harper. 
Bennett, Estelline. Old Deadwood Days. 
Sears. 
Wycherley, George. Buccaneers of the Pa- 
cific. Bobbs. 
Sabatini, Rafael. Historical Nights Entertain- 
ment. Houghton. 
Lamb, Charles. Ghengis Khan. McBride. 
Poeiry 
Wilkinson, Marguerite. New Voices. Mac- - 
millan. 
Richards, Mrs Waldo. Star Points. Hough- 
ton. 
Essays 
Walpole, Hugh. Reading. Harper. 
Stanton, S. B. Fourth in the Furnace. Min- 


ton. 
Wilson, T. P. Cameron. Waste Paper Philos- 
ophy. Doran. 
Hornaday, Wm. T. Minds and Manners of 
Wild Animals. Scribner. 
Biography 
Pupin, Michael. From Immigrant to Inventor. 
Scribner. 
Bok, Edward. Americanization of. Scribner. 
Conklin, George. -Ways of the Circus. Harper. 
Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln (2 vols.). 
Harcourt. 
De Kruif, Paul. Microbe Hunters. Harcourt. 
DeKruif, Paul. Hunger Fighters. Harcourt. 
Johnson, G. W. Andrew Jackson. Minton. 





A Webster Exhibit at Yale University 

Yale University library arranged an 
exhibition for December 10 centering 
around the centenary of the publica- 
tion of Noah Webster’s American dic- 
tionary. The exhibition consisted of 
documents concerning the diction- 
ary, manuscripts of interest, printed 
works of Noah Webster and _ books 
illustrating the history and evolution of 
English dictionaries. More than 50 items 
of Webster’s published works covering 
practically the whole of his. literary 
activity, many of them presentation 
copies, were exhibited in first editions. 
The American dictionary was printed in 
New Haven as was also the first English 
dictionary made and published in Amer- 
ica, 1798. 

For four years, Webster attended 
Yale College as a member of the class 
of 1778 and for two subsequent periods 
of his life, he lived in New Haven, 
and died there in 1843. 
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Let the Evil be Interred 


Eien regrettable circumstances re- was dedicated with the library last 
lating to the inscription which it summer. 

was intended should be placed on the Now it is reported that Mr Warren 
facade of the Louvain University li- has instructed his European attorneys 
brary in Belgium, sad as they were, to bring suit against the library for 
seem to lead to what would be a still violation of contract and artistic 
more regrettable situation if the propo- rights, and for an order that the bal- 
sition is carried out. ustrade he designed be erected. Many 

Time, the tomb builder, has softened efforts have been made to dissuade 
the feeling which at the time encom- him but the matter has proceeded to 
passed the destruction of the library the point at this time of a promise to 
so that when the date set for the dedi- file a suit in January at Brussels. It 
cation of the library approached, a_ is reported that King Albert himself 
desire to change the inscription was has asked the Belgian ministry in 
expressed by the authorities of the Washington to intercede with the 
Louvain University. architect, but so far without avail. 

Mr Whitney Warren, the American It has been pointed out numerous 
architect to whom more than to any- times that the inscription would per- 
body else is due the honor and grati- petuate the bitter feelings engendered 
tude for having carried out so nobly by the war and to perpetuate a feel- 
the restoration of the library by ing that whatever reasons could be 
friends, has been absolutely unwilling given for its origin, can serve no pur- 
that the inscription should be changed. pose in being perpetuated in such a 
Despite his firm refusal to consent to conspicuous abiding place. It would 
its change, Mgr Ladeuze, director of seem that if the Belgians them- 
Louvain University, had an unin- selves were agreed to have the memo- 
scribed balustrade erected to take the rial left out, that in a way the rest of 
place of the offending one and this the world might concede it. The in- 
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jury was to the world, particularly in 
the field of knowledge and learning, 
without a doubt. Holding an unfor- 





giving spirit will in no wise restore 
what was lost but might, instead, 
be a contribution to further trouble. 





The Message of the Year 


Eps story of the past year and its ef- 
forts have been recorded. It is doubt- 
ful if the full fruit of all the seed 
planted has yet been gathered or in- 
deed, ever will be. The measure of the 
will and purpose is really all that counts 
and is all that can be brought into 
judgment. Ten times in 1928, has 
LrprariEs taken its message to those 
who were ready for it all over the 
world. Each time it was intended that 
whoever received the product of the 
honest effort and real work that has 
gone into it should by so much be 
helped in solving the problems that lie 
in library service. 

The finished product of a month’s 
effort has seldom, if ever, satisfied the 
ideals of its promoters, but no number 
was sent out nor ever is, where there 
is not in the minds of those who pre- 
pare it, earnest desire that its contents 
shall be worthy of acceptance, having 
often a message for a definite person, 
always something of general interest 
that will appeal to those who read in 
it application to the general progress 
of the work at the time. Lipraries is 
under deep obligation to those whose 
coéperation has been helpful in the 
earnest effort to accomplish that ob- 


ject. 


Some of the things of 1928, prepared 
in this spirit of devotion and profes- 
sional interest were: Idols of an un- 
furnished mind, where a keen observer 
analyzed the mass of ideas sent out 
in print. Attention was given to pro- 
viding something for those librarians 
who have a personal taste for litera- 
ture itself which is constantly held in 
by the necessary duties performed in 
attending to the literary wants and 
tastes of others. Something for them 
was in mind in presenting Re-discov- 
ery of Shakespeare. 


No one is better prepared to tell 
of the duties of a position than one who 
is placed within the confines of such 
a situation, and so, most librarians are 
happy when trustees address to them 
definite propositions, make worthy 
comments on library work and inter- 
pret to them, or act as a connecting 
link between the library and the public 
whom they serve. Mr John Rogers of 
Tulsa, Okla., did this when he told the 
librarians, What the reading public ex- 
pects of the public library. 

The truth about India by Dhan Go- 
pul Mukerji will be good reading many 
years after this and the measure by 
Mrs J. W. Smith of, Values in fiction, 
given at A. L. A. at the West Baden 
meeting stands as one of the papers of 
value. Also the view of the sphere of 
the children’s librarians in the educa- 
tional field by Effie L. Power deserves 
further study. The personnel prob- 
lems of college and university libraries 
presented by Dr Works brings out 
the differences in attitude, handling and 
conclusions in various institutions and 
localities, leading to a consideration of 
how much and how little variations 
are worth consideration. 

The regret that accompanies the 
passing of those who have contributed 
in their time to the profit and pleasure 
of the library circles is often mitigated 
by the memories of association and 
helpfulness and good will which they 
leave behind them. The past year has 
witnessed the going of many who have 
made library progress notable. A few 
may be mentioned. The going of Miss 
Ange. V. Milner from Illinois closed 
a long and useful life among Illinois 
librarians. Archibald C. Coolidge added 
distinction to Harvard University 
where high rank already existed. Har- 
old L. Wheeler lived a short life among 
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public librarians but left an example 
of faithfulness and of work well done 
that will not be lost. E. W. Tweedell 
left “a garden of blessed memories.” 
John G. White, trustee of the Cleve- 
land public library, in his nearly half- 
century of service, left to that library 
a spiritual memorial as well as substan- 
tial and valuable gifts. W. F. Seward 
left the library field in New York state 
richer for his years of devotion to its 
interests. It was always a joy to see 
and hear J. Randolph Coolidge of New 
England whenever he honored a com- 
pany of librarians by his presence, and 
his good works do follow him still. 
The going of the gentle Dr D. W. 
Johnston was so like his usual move- 
ments that one is aghast at the finality 
of it. All these losses lay a command 
on all for higher ideals and more ear- 
nest endeavor that will lessen the lack 
of their presence. In England, the 
passing of Mr Pacy left a void in his 
environment which will not be filled by 
his like. And others less well known, 
perhaps, leave memories of their con- 
tributions that will not fade. 

Reports and discussion of various 
small-sized libraries were given space: 
the branch extension in Cleveland, the 
beautiful branch of the Public library. 
Dayton, Ohio, built in memory of its 
former librarian, Electra C. Doren; the 
new Catholic coliege at Worcester, 
Mass. The aim and extent of the ad- 
vance in study of library science occa- 
sioned by the new ideals set up with 
the prospect of fulfillment were dis- 
cussed largely by those interested in 
the movements, as by Dr Works of the 
University of Chicago, and by the ex- 
pression of workers in the field, as in 
the article, Tendencies in training from 
the librarian’s viewpoint by Mr 
Ralph Munn who has a great oppor- 
tunity now to prove his point as li- 
brarian of Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 
and director of its library school there. 

Dr E. C. Richardson’s messages to 
librarianship always carry not only 
practical ideas but a scholarly address 
that in itself is a pleasure to his read- 
ers, whom he makes feel that his inter- 


est in them and their work is a vital 
thing worthy of being respected. The 
Book and the person who knows the 
book is a good illustration of this. 

Cataloging themes presented by 
those who know by experience in do- 
ing or by lacking the things called for, 
were highly recommended on their ap- 
pearance and are still giving pleasure. 
The increasing help of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, not only in the better organ- 
ization of its documents but in the val- 
uable keys to their contents, has been 
much dwelt upon. Mr W. S. Merrill 
pointed out what catalogers have too 
often overlooked, that the lists of these 
issued by the Office of superintendent 
of documents are really useful classed 
catalogs. The select bibliography of 
inventions and inventors from the Pat- 
ent office in Washington is too valua- 
ble a tool not to be mentioned. Helen 
E. Haines’ Foreign fiction showing 
world vistas was a presentation of 
value and of a kind that should be 
more often brought to notice. (Lrpra- 
RIES is proud of that find!) Personal 
assistance to the public by various li- 
braries is the sort of review of serv- 
ice that is instructive and welcome. 

The school librarians have been kept 
especially in mind during the past year 
with the idea of bringing to their at- 
tention particularly, the ideas and opin- 
ions of school directors and teachers 
toward the place of the library in the 
school. Special contributions in this 
direction have been from President Si- 
las Evans, Wisconsin, President More- 
house, Drake University, Iowa, and 
H. L. Turner, supervisor of rural 
schools, Arkansas, on the value of li- 
brary service in his work. 

The school librarians themselves 
have been alive to the value of spe- 
cial attention in the primary details of 


developing school libraries. Miss Stacy 


of Portland has pointed out the value 
of the platoon school library, calling 
attention to the value of personal guid- 
ance and its work. A direct contribu- 
tion to the work itself which is of gen- 
eral-use and value was a paper by Miss 
Richards of El Paso, Texas, directing 
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attention to sources of biography and 
criticism of the authors and their work 
which are included in the high-school 
study of fiction. Teachers have espe- 
cially commended this as a_ helpful 
thing in their work. Miss Buck, li- 
brary instructor of the State Teachers 
College at Milwaukee, gave an exhaus- 
tive paper full of instruction as to how 
and where teaching of library meth- 
ods enters into the high school cur- 
riculum. This was a subject that was 
made ‘helpful also in Library relation- 
ships with schools, given by Miss 
Wade of Port Arthur, Texas. The re- 
lation between reference work and gen- 
eral reading also comes from the 
South, Miss Dumas of Eldorado, Ar- 
kansas, dwelling at length on the li- 
brary as a workshop in _ high-school 
study. 

The standards for high-school libra- 
ries in the South were set out at 
length, giving the standards them- 
selves and what was expected to be 
done thru them in the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the committee of the South- 
ern association of colleges and second- 
ary schools. It is well to keep this in 
mind in the rapid development of 
school libraries in the South. The large 
distances to be covered by any sort of 
educational service in many of the 
southern districts, particularly in the 
Southwest, makes this sort of thing 
especially valuable. 

A number of foreign librarians were 
visitors during the past year, exchang- 
ing ideas with their colleagues on this 
side, it is hoped to the mutual benefit 
of both. Eminent among those who 
came were Dr T. P. Sevensma, libra- 
rian of the League of Nations, Dr 
Roland-Marcel, director, Bibliotéque 
Nationale, and L. Stanley Jast, libra- 
rian, accompanied by Mr Shepherd, 
board member, and Mr Harris, archi- 
tect, of Manchester, England. The visi- 
tors have come, looked over the field, 
been exceedingly interesting and gone 
away, it may be hoped, understanding 
and kindly. That is particularly true 
of our cordial neighbors from Mexico 

The items recounted here are but a 
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few of the highlights of . important 
things presented and discussed in the 
pages of Lripraries during the year 
1928. Reports of library meetings, both 
national and state, discussion of mat- 
ters that seemed worth while to dis- 
cuss and reports of progress in various 
library endeavors thruout the world 
filled up more than the originally al- 
lotted space thruout the year. How- 
ever they may have arrived, the incep- 
tion of their presentation was full of 
the best of intentions and the hope is 
entertained that the good will which 
accompanied these presentations may 
have supplied whatever was lacking in 
the manner of their presentation. 





Retirement of Miss Marvin from 
Oregon State Library 

The retirement of Miss Cornelia 
Marvin on December 31, as State li- 
brarian of Oregon is a notable event in 
the wonderful development of library 
service which she almost singlehanded 
has wrought for the rural districts of 
Oregon. 

Miss Marvin began her library ca- 
reer first as a student, then as a teach- 
er in Armour Institute library school 
(now University of Illinois). Her 
first notable bit of work was the reor- 
ganization of Scoville Institute library 
at Oak Park, Ill., opening it up from a 
closed, inactive library to a fine cen- 
ter of usefulness. From Oak Park, she 
was called to take charge of the in- 
structional work which was opened in 
the Wisconsin library commission. 
Many successful librarians date the 
beginning of their library careers from 
the summer school work provided un- 
der Miss Marvin’s direction in Madi- 
son. 

In 1905, she was called to Oregon 
to organize library work for that state. 
Oregon at that time had a small, in- 
active, State library but no organiza- 
tion for general library work. The 
only library service in Oregon was 
rendered by the Portland library, a few 
subscription libraries and two small 
free libraries, with the college libraries 
in Eugene and Salem. A large state, 
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settled by the last of the pioneers in 
wide spaces, distant from sources of 
helpfulness, few persons were inter- 
ested in libraries. Miss Marvin is leav- 
ing today one of the best State libra- 
ries in the country so far as its service 
to the public is concerned, containing 
270,000 volumes and having over 90,- 
000 patrons. The libraries serving the 
state have been consolidated under one 
management and are open to the peo- 
ple of the state regardless of distance. 

Few librarians serving today can 
look back over a more important de- 
velopment due almost entirely to their 
own personal efforts as can Miss Mar- 
vin after 23 years’ service for Oregon. 
For years, the Oregon state library has 
been perhaps the most active educa- 
tional unit in the use of books in the 
state. The book service of the state as 
a unit is centered in the State li- 
brary. The legislation which, under 
her direction, brought about the law 
governing the purchase of books, re- 
quiring that all the books for the 
school libraries of Oregon be pur- 
chased from a list prepared in the 
State library, has been most helpful. 

Governor Pierce was always a 
staunch supporter of the literary cause. 
He has always been interested in edu- 
cational work, was long a member of 
the state senate, was Governor of the 
state, 1923-27, and the work of the 
State library for the rural districts has 
always had his firm support. Ex-gov- 
ernor Pierce was born in Illinois, grad- 
uated from the law school of North- 
western University and is a man who 
stands high in the active, intellectual 
life of his state. He has been regent 
of the Oregon Agricultural College 
since 1905. He is the author of the 
Road laws of Oregon and many laws 
forwarding the educational interests of 
the state. He has large land interests 
in Oregon. 

After their marriage, these two ex- 
pect still to work in their home in La 
Grande for the advancement, for larger 
support of the State libraries, and for 
all the other library interests of Ore- 
gon. 


Miss Melvill sends the following: 


Wuereas, Miss Cornelia Marvin has per- 
sonally developed the Oregon state library to 
its present state of efficient usefulness, its en- 
tire history and growth is stamped indelibly 
with her personality, and under her direction 
the library has become one of Oregon’s most 
serviceable institutions, extending its in- 
tellectual light, comfort and help into the 
most remote sections of the state, giving aid 
and solace to children and adults who other- 
wise have no library facilities, as well as 
furnishing valuable assistance to the research 
organizations of the state, and 

Wuereas Miss Marvin has_ tendered her 
resignation after years of constructive serv- 
ice, 

Resotvep, that the Trustees of Oregon 
state library accept the resignation of Miss 
Marvin with regret; that we record our appre- 
ciation of her great service to the state and 
extend to her our best wishes for her future 
happiness and prosperity. 





The Folly of Attempted Wisdom 

In the October number of the Pacific 
Monthly, Helen E. Haines, once a well- 
known power in library circles, contrib- 
utes a reply to the recent diatribe of 
Fletcher Pratt, contributed to the Amer- 
ican Mercury, in which he asserts that 
he took a glance at public libraries. 
Those who know Miss Haines’ ready and 
effective use of the “reply courteous” 
will know at once that Mr Pratt was 
“trimmed” to the queen’s taste. 

Miss Haines offers the opinion that 
the vision directed upon the present- 
day library world by ycung Mr Fletch- 
er Pratt—whom she says is congen- 
itally young, tho perhaps not chrono- 
logically so—calls for some corrective 
treatment. His glance is not myopic. 
. . . His trouble seems to be astigma- 
tism. His vision fails to focus and 
the image is distorted because evi- 
dently he has known of some library 
recommending a book, so he says 
that on this antique literature, libra- 
rians employ every artifice to lure a 
reluctant public. Every public library 
in the United States, he says, now 
places restriction on the use of fiction. 
“Library circulation has diminished 
and circulation statistics are padded 
and juggled. Library expenditures far 
outdistance appropriations and so 
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much has gone into heavier salary lists 
and into pork (whatever that may be) 
that almost no money is left for 
books.” 

Libraries are attempting to monop- 
olize educational activity, even going 
to the length of inviting specialists, 
students and college professors to use 
the public library. Miss Haines points 
out that he declares the majority of 
the readers who use the public libraries 
are school children and “the remainder 
are largely stenographers and clerks 
who like books with a kick.” 

Librarians responsible for what he 
calls a mess, self developed, spend their 
time professionally wrangling over un- 
important, technical details. Of course 
they are underpaid for “intelligence 
follows the cornucopia, and naturally, 
for most of them are women. It ap- 
peals to the female of the species be- 
cause it requires no real labor, makes 
no demands on mentality.” Much 
of this kind of drivel follows, setting 
down Mr Pratt himself as the “ignorant 
dolt” who says, “Most libraries are filled 
with mouldering stacks of books that 
no one cares to read.” 

Miss Haines offers him much 
prima facie evidence of his lack of 
knowledge but doubtless the mentality 
of Mr Pratt will not grasp her mean- 
ing. In simply pointing out illustra- 
tions of what actually is, Miss Haines’ 
wit and wisdom should demolish Mr 
Pratt’s empty arrogance but it is 
doubtful if it could be done. One 
may say without considering Mr Pratt 
at all that his collection of “sound and 
fury” did some good in that it brought 
to Miss Haines the disposition to treat 
it in the new magazine, the Pacific 
Monthly, which will be remembered 
unquestionably for other things that it 
contains even tho attention had to be 
given to the fact that Mr Pratt exposes 
his lack of judgment in speaking of 
things of which evidently he knows 
nothing. 

It might be that Mr Fletcher has 
seen examples of what he rails at, but 
wholesale condemnation is neither fair 
nor helpful nor based on knowledge. 
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Quantity Contact with. Print* 

The immediate need is the better 
solution of the problem of quantity 
contact with print. Important as the 
changes in the library have been, the 
original spirit has been lost with the 
growth of the college. It was once the 
heart of the institution; now it is a 
service station, not a force; an agent, 
not a principal. Teachers College 
should have the best educational li- 
brary in the world. In. the United 
States, according to accepted stand- 
ards, there are several first-class libra- 
ries in the field of law and medicine; 
but there is none in education, either 
here or abroad. We should therefore 
consider with great care the means and 
possibilities of development. 

From studies like that of Dean 
Works?, we can gain much information 
concerning proper costs and support, 
administration, personnel manage- 
ment, possible economies, and other 
technical problems. From scholars, we 
can learn how to collect material. Ap- 
parently we could profitably spend 
from fifty to one hundred thousand 
dollars a year for books. There are 
interesting possibilities in an expanded 
staff, a reorganized classification, and 
a more adequate reference service. It 
is important to remember, however, 
that the library of Teachers College 
could be outstanding in every one of 
these respects and still fail to serve our 
needs. 

What we require, properly to adjust 
for quantity contact with print, is a 
library integrated with the rest of the 
college. By clever administration, we 
should try to reinstitute the situation 
that was obtained when numbers were 
small. A plan must be developed 
whereby the classes and the library 
can work closely together; where the 
teaching process can be started and fin- 
ished by the instructor and the learn- 
ing process carried on effectively in the 
library; where books, pamphlets and 





2 From the report of Dean Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for 1927-28. 
George A. Works, College and University library 
problems, 1928. 
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periodicals are easily accessible and 
convenient, where and when they are 
needed without waste of time or effort; 
where suggestions and advice can be 
given in the library as well as in the of- 
fice of the professor. There can be spe- 
cial groupings of books, day-to-day 
change of collections, one-foot and five- 
foot shelves of printed matter for cer- 
tain students to fit certain designated 
stages of development. There are trav- 
eling libraries in many counties in the 
United States; a college library can 
travel within the walls of its own insti- 
tution. Temporary branches could be 
set up as needed, sometimes in con- 
nection with an individual class. 

There must be bibliographical serv- 
ice of a high order. There is no aspect 
of library service in America so in- 
ferior to Europe as this. In no branch 
of knowledge do we have adequate 
service and in education we are par- 
ticularly deficient. All that we have 
can be illustrated by the annual sur- 
veys in a few fields such as reading and 
school finance and the United States 
bureau of education’s monthly list. 
Good bibliographical service in educa- 
tion is no easy task. The field is new, 
it is broad, and much of the material is 
in pamphlet and mimeographed form. 
When Teachers College introduced the 
Bureau of curriculum research, its first 
task was to prepare an evaluated bib- 
liography. There were collected 26,- 
000 courses of study in books, pamph- 
lets, and mimeographed sheets; and 
over 80,000 references bearing upon the 
subjects were listed. All of the courses 
of study and 50,000 of the references 
have been studied and evaluated, and 
the summaries have been placed on 
file. It would have required the time 
of one man working eight hours a day, 
six days a week, with the usual vaca- 
tion periods, forty-four years to com- 
plete this part of the task. We need 
several skilled bibliographers constant- 
ly at work, and the means to call in 
from time to time for short periods ex- 
perts in certain technical fields. It may 
be possible, when bibliographies are 


compiled, to make use of mechanical 
sorting devices which are used with 
such success in other fields. The des- 
perate need for this part of a library’s 
possible service is revealed by the 
many doctor’s dissertations that are 
little more than bibliographical tasks. 

We need a library that is first class, 
good from the point of view of the 
librarian, serviceable from the stand- 
point of the bibliographer, adequate as 
a collection of books, and above all ef- 
fective as a teaching device to serve 
large numbers. Charles E. Rush, li- 
brarian of the Indianapolis public li- 
brary and vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, assumes his 
duties as librarian of Teachers College 
on September 1. We shall start at 
once. It is to be hoped that there will 
be no great delay or chance of failure 
due to inadequate funds. Within the 
limited budget of the College we have 
added as much to the library appro- 
priation as we dare. We are still in 
need of an addition to our available 
funds of $50,000 a year to assure a 
thoro testing of the scheme. 





Real Codperation 

The Boston Transcript and other 
newspapers have commented favorably 
on the work of a committee which did 
a piece of public service unique in the 
spirit in which it was done and in the 
equanimity of the judgment passed 
upon it by those most concerned. 

A committee chosen by the Boston 
Book Merchants spent weeks going 
over the books published this fall and 
selected a list from the output which 
they were willing to sponsor for “the 
better books of the season.” This list 
was adopted by the book trade of Bos- 
ton and booksellers putting on the 
pamphlets containing them, their own 
covers, suggested them to their book 
buyers as proper books to buy for the 
holiday season. Here is codperation in 
a fine spirit and of a kind that is valu- 
able and leaves little cause for com- 
plaint. 
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How the A. L. A. Can Help the 
Southwest’ 


There have been many times in the 
past several years when I have felt that 
I knew exactly how the A. L. A. could 
help the library work and workers in 
the sparcely settled Southwest to be- 
come more effective; but to put it now 
into concrete instances, I find no easy 
task. 

It may be that we were not entirely 
fair with our parent organization when, 
after the Detroit meeting, we felt that 
the A. L. A. was feeling none too kind- 
ly toward regional extension. This 
was brought about largely thru the 
fact that altho both the Southwestern 
and Southeastern had exploratory ses- 
sions while in Detroit, we did not hear 
or see any mention of our effort. We 
did not receive even a nod of recogni- 
tion from what we felt was our parent, 
nor did “father” even let it appear in 
notes of the meeting under “expan: 
sion,” “extension,” or any other head- 
ing. We even feared a hope existed in 
his paternal breast that it would 
be justifiably cataloged under such 
heading as “suppression,” “extinction,” 
“non-existence,” “professional or busi- 
ness failures,” or something similar 
that would relegate it far into the back- 
ground. We wondered if “father” did 
not have a small chip on his shoulder, 
and we feared that—if not removed by 
some means—it might grow as heavy 
as the proverbial backlog of the old 
days, that burns slowly but smoulders 
long, while the ashes bear the sparks 
of fire which, with little kindling, will 
freshen another flame to repeat the one 
just out. 

We felt some justification in this 
feeling from the fact that the South 
and the West had seemed to be rather 
systematically ignored in many ways— 
especially that portion of the South- 
west that does not enjoy the enlarged 
programs of Colorado and California. 
Another proof of this feeling might 
be mentioned in passing, for if you will 
ask any seven out of ten librarians in 





1 Read before Southwestern library association by 
Miss Dorothy Amann, Dallas, Texas, October 31, 


1928. (See 33:516, 530.) 
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our section for whom they vote on the 
national ticket, they will say they al- 
ways vote by section; that is, for any 
candidate from outside of what is 
known as the East. They feel that the 
latter have had these privileges for 
many years, and that other librarians 
are quite as capable of filling offices 
and doing the work acceptably as are 
those from the crowded centers. So, 
we may be one-idea’d also. 

But the ignoring of the South and 
West in many ways has not contrib- 
uted to the enlargement of the desire 
for codperation that should exist be- 
tween parent and child. It sometimes 
makes us wonder if this constant ab- 
sent treatment of our section—except 
when we are needed to enlarge mem- 
berships or something similar—is not 
another edition of the city chap with 
his Oxford glasses, his cane and his 
panama as his chauffeur drives him out 
for a bit of air. Occasionally, he 
touches the soil, while his auto waits, 
and views with uplifted eyebrow the 
efforts of his seldom seen or recognized 
rural neighbors, who by steady grind 
from dawn to dusk, often far into the 
night, make possible the comfort and 
efficiency of this city dweller. 

None of us likes to be overlooked, or, 
worse, patronized, just because our 
fields are far apart, our laborers few, 
and probably our methods and machin- 
ery seem not of the very latest design. 
Do such workers not deserve a bit for 
supplying some wants of the needy, for 
using every endeavor—crude tho these 
efforts may seem to the well-situated— 
to make converts, no trouble, however 
heavy, retarding them? 

Those familiar with the territory 
which the Southwest has for its labors 
will immediately recognize the untilled 
field—to a large extent—so far as li- 
brary work and workers are concerned. 
Most of us can remember when it was 
practically impossible to secure any 
trained assistants, and so we did our 
best at training between tasks that 
must go forward. In our territory, 
there are many libraries open to the 
public but part time, and manned, of 
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course, by poorly paid workers, who 
are badly in need of a helping hand 
either present or by the written or 
printed page. It is not possible for 
these workers to take long and ex- 
pensive trips for contact with their 
fellows; but by bringing the organiza- 
tions nearer, by recognition on com- 
mittees and programs of those who 
otherwise are not considered, this want 
might be in a measure filled. Then for 
the nearer meetings it is possible to 
secure the attendance of library boards 
or trustees, and in that way stimulate 
interest in the home work and enlarge 
their local programs. From the many 


organizations now functioning thru the . 


trades and professions, surely it has 
been demonstrated that neither man nor 
woman can best work alone, but with 
contact and encouragement from fel- 
low workers there is no measure to de- 
termine what can be accomplished. In 
scattered territory, outside of her many 
duties, there is probably no more lone- 
ly, busy person than the library work- 
er. This is, of course, hard for the 
crowded North and East to realize, but 
there are many places where the libra- 
rian, or her own trained helpers, may 
be the only persons in that work for 
many miles. 

If you’ve ever had an invitation to 
visit a library, and hear the librarian 
add: “Do come. The whole staff will 
take a day off to be with you, for we 
are so hungry to see and talk with 
someone in the work,” you will realize 
that posts on the outskirts are not 
nearly so attractive as are the more 
flashy and frequented quarters of ad- 
ministrative staffs, who originate or- 
ders, and sometimes criticize the lower 
ranks for their slowness or dumbness 
in failing to carry out suggestions to 
the letter. Too often the outlying posts 
are handicapped by lack of ammunition 
even of rations, by training raw re- 
cruits, by tending the crippled and 
wounded, and by the resentment of the 
civilian against the red tape used by 
those in charge. If you’ve fought such 
a fight, then you are competent to 
speak. But if your grounds are staked 


for you, your barracks erected and fur- 
nished when you take possession, if 
you are attached to rug and swivel 
chair and to the giving of orders, thot- 
less of the poor soldiers who must see 
to their execution, perhaps on cold or 
stormy nights, then it is your time to 
listen to the bugler blow “Go away 
back and sit down,” for this discussion 
will not interest you in the least. 

In the preamble to the tentative con- 
stitution and by-laws of every new or- 
ganization, there is probably contained, 
under the heading of “object,” the rea- 
son why such an effort is in progress. 
It is probable that in this stated reason 
will often be found the desire, not only 
for closer association with the like- 
minded, but—if a large territory be 
covered—it will have the missionary 
idea of taking the good news to those 
in the far country, thereby not only 
bringing it to them, but enlarging in 
interest, scope, and, eventually, mem- 
bership, their own organization. This 
was no doubt the real object of the 
A. L. A. more than fifty years ago when 
it was organized, and we feel sure its 
policy was to engender mutual help 
and to benefit the most needy territory. 

If such was the aim of the organiza- 
tion, is she carrying this out when the 
great majority of the meetings are held 
in the heart of the district where the 
greatest number find it easiest to at- 
tend? These are the ones who are 
served by city, county, district and 
state meetings—even particular types 
of libraries have separate meetings— 
and often many of these have larger 
memberships and greater attendance 
than state or regional ones can boast 
in the South or Middle West. And 
yet these same sections, with the many 
points of professional contact, insist 
that they be not called upon to make a 
long journey, but that all national 
meetings be held next door. Why this 
is, I have never been able to fathom. 

Does not each person travel for him- 
self? Just as ten other persons at the 
dentist’s in a day makes our pain no 
less, so whether many or few are the 
delegates bound for a convention, in no 
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way is the comfort or discomfort of the 
individual affected. And it is as far 
for the one person to travel from south 
or west to an eastern or northern con- 
vention as for the other to go an equal 
distance from the north or east to an 
assembly in other parts of the country. 

Then there is another reason why it 
might be well to hold the national 
meetings further from the crowded 
districts. They need to see something 
outside of their own territory, and rub 
off some of their provincialism. Many 
of the delegates at these meetings, 


.when they learn we are from the un- 


known regions, in beginning to inter- 
rogate us—as they always do—show 
an amazing ignorance not only of geog- 
raphy and topography, but of climate 
and of industrial and social conditions, 
an ignorance which to us is inexcus- 
able. Now we folks of the Southwest, 
according to population, travel much 
more than those of the North or East. 
Every time we get the price of a rail- 
road ticket we board the “kyars,” for 
we feel the urge always upon us... We 
know we lack things; we feel we must 
go where we think and hope they are; 
so it is seldom that we very badly mix 
geography or topography of other sec- 
tions. We rarely have Brooklyn or 
Boston misplaced, for we know the 
latter is farther than just across the 
river-from the Big City, even tho we 
may never have been lost in its streets, 
and in spite of the fact that our Eastern 
friends know without our telling them 
that Dallas is just across the Rio 
Grande from the City of Mexico; that 
our Sunday afternoons are spent driv- 
ing across the National bridge, talking 
to the soldiers stationed thereon, or 
witnessing the bull fights. Long since 
we have given up insisting to them 
that Texas is mot a vast plain, with 
no trees, not a hill to be seen, all the 
drinking water hauled overland from 
Hot Springs, Arkansas,—where the 
torrid sun beats down on its sole crop, 
cotton, and where only a few hardy na- 
tives are able to live, so that it is 
mostly inhabited by negroes, who pick 
the cotton, and by Mexicans who swim 


across the river and sell the few vis- 
itors blankets or tamales — thereby 
supplying the needed local color. 

As we deplore such misinformation, 
and as the more fortunate of us have 
drained all of our resources in railroad 
and hotel fares visiting watering places 
in the East, we now urge that the 
A. L. A. encourage travel in other direc- 
tions and see if impressions now exist- 
ing will not be corrected, for this is 
largely due to staying too near home 
and its comforts. 

So our first point—if by any chance 
we have made one—is for the A. L. A 
to come to see us, to know us better, 
so that we may better know and un- 
derstand it, and the work in our field 
will be increased and in many ways 
greatly improved and enlarged. 

To the great majority of library 
workers, the A. L. A. means the work in 
the headquarters, and they receive 
knowledge of this work thru corre- 
spondence or the printed page. As 
such is the case, would it not be feas- 
ible to reduce the number of general 
meetings of that organization, thereby 
cutting down much expense so that 
such funds might be used in other 
ways, and have the meetings only 
every several years? 

The average librarian would not 
sense a difference, as but few can at- 
tend the yearly meetings. Yet, most 
of us keep that meeting in our con- 
sciousness and will pass up the state or 
regional, in which we are directly 
interested, hoping thereby to save 
enough pennies to make the larger 
trip. From this very meeting are ab- 
sent librarians in our section who at- 
tended the A. L. A. this year and could 
not afford to come here, nor could or 
would their boards send delegates. If 
the number of national meetings were 
reduced, the A. L. A. would further 
the work of the states and regionals in 
the more distant sections, and in the 
crowded sections the organizations be- 
fore mentioned would provide the 
needed stimuli. 

How many have realized that from 
the meeting held in Atlantic City in 
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1926, thru the one held this year there 
were less than two years by calendar— 
three meetings in twenty months? Of 
course, some can attend and do; but 
many have hopes, and then having 
passed by their own meetings, lose 
out from all. 

So, sometimes we feel that the mis- 
sionary spirit is no longer prevailing, 
if that spirit means to take the good 
news where it is most needed, and nvt 
where it has been heard numberless 
times and perhaps very seldom really 
appreciated, surfeited as they are with 
many conferences. 

When the national meeting does 
come nearer, as was the case this year, 
into a very inaccessible and expensive 
place, it seems but a gesture for ap- 
peasing the clamor from the western 
section, for we know it to be the desire 
of those in charge and those in the 
north and east to go most frequently 
to Swampscott or some other place on 
the Atlantic Coast, for that way is easy 
for them and the burdens light. But 
does the well fed missionary never 
wonder where his converts are, why 
his burning zeal seems extinguished, 
why the workers do not seem quite 
so loyal? Only a search around his 
own fireside will reward him with the 
answer. 

Are we not missing the true spirit 
of library work, that of full codpera- 
tion, if we are unwilling for any band 
of workers, any organization under- 
standing conditions in its territory, to 
do the task if it does it well? If we 
have this spirit, then we should have the 
helpful one also. When the load grows 
heavy on the burden bearers, or when a 
word of advice or encouragement will 
cheer the work to completion, why do 
we refrain from giving it? Surely we 
have long since passed the stage of en- 
vying each other. Do we not remem- 
ber the old saying, that if we knew 
the troubles of our worst enemy we 
would not add a feathersweight to his 
load? Why has our parent organiza- 
tion continued so silent all of these six 
years? Why has it been so difficult 
to get a representative to attend our 


meetings? At only one previous meet- 
ing have I.ever seen an officer of the 
A. L. A. She attended one session, the 
one she addressed. Why should a 
father ever resent, his son entering the 
field that he has taught him to till, 
even tho it lessen his own harvest? 
Is it not his desire that the land be 
properly cultivated and the products 
brought to proper markets? If the 
A. L. A. had recognized the South- 
western as a legitimate offspring, had 
encouraged it with helpful advice and 
personal contact, had, in its writings, 
helped us to put over our programs, 
to spread the good news thickly in our 
territory, surely in the six years since 
its organization we would have accom- 
plished much more. 

If we could always feel that a let- 
ter of inquiry or the statement of a 
difficult situation would bring a kindly 
touch of helpfulness, perhaps some- 
times a visit from someone at head- 
quarters, there is no telling what the 
regional and state associations could 
help the national to accomplish. One 
knows that even in a library staff, 
when a member assumes a difficult 
task, if the other members are in sym- 
pathy and the head gives a smile and 
word of encouragement, there is no 
doubt of the outcome. 

From the National education asso- 
ciation with its many groupings, the 
American medical with the wonderful 
outgrowth from its ranks of the South- 
ern medical, and from numerous other 
professional organizations, we have 
many instances of recognized neces- 
sity for regional meetings. To these 
one can go without such loss of time 
and money, meet the people who have 
practically the same problems, see the 
work at first hand, and really become 
an active part of the group, which we 
know is impossible in large gatherings 
with their many sub-meetings and 
large memberships. All of us want to 
see and hear those who have accom- 
plished the most—or to whom the 
world attributes such success—but at 
such large meetings the problems we 
need solved cannot be considered; and 
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we have to make a choice of which to 
attend. 

Is it not possible that the time has 
come when an area so large as ours 
must depend to a great extent on con- 
tact and encouragement from regional 
organizations of many kinds? We feel 
that this has been demonstrated. Of 
course it will be beyond our time when 
library workers will be as numerous 
as are the teachers. But if our par- 
ent association will keep a watchful 
eye on us, he will find that a closer 
view of conditions begets better under- 
standing and better work; and in this 
way all points of contact can be served, 
both with us and with him. 

How can the A. L. A. actively help 
this to go forward? 

I believe, as stated before, that full 
national meetings should not be held 
oftener than from three to five years. 
Then we can secure much needed en- 
couragement from our own leaders 
for state and regional meetings, ar- 
range a program of work that would 
be uninterrupted, and at the same time 
in no way detract from the work of the 
parent organization. With its codp- 
eration we should be tied all the closer 
to it. This would allow funds for work 
it probably has in mind and has not 
had the means to carry out.. It might 
be possible that the regional and state 
meetings, if they found it advisable, 
would omit their sessions during the 
year the A. L. A. decided to hold its 
own, and thereby increase interest and 
allow librarians more chance to attend. 
On the other hand, librarians who 
must now strain a point in going, 
might be able to visit places of interest, 
to browse in other libraries, or to at- 
tend classes in colleges which offer 
subjects they felt would be of special 
benefit in their work. The A. L. A. 
could study conditions in our territory ; 
it could help us by sending us some 
one particularly suited to further our 
needed work; it could give us public- 
ity thru its printed page, and in many 
other ways help the Southwest to come 
into its own thru improved library con- 
ditions, while at the same time accom- 


plishing the original object of its own 
organization. 

We also feel that our two library 
journals could be encouraged to re- 
member that there is a territory be- 
tween the west banks of the Missis- 
sippi and the eastern boundary of Cali- 
fornia. Our parent could in a sense 
help them to remember that, for where 
one is interested one rarely forgets. 

I feel quite sure you think this is a 
queer paper on advice, but I will try 
to take it to pieces and see if it is less 
confused. 

One overworked word covers the 
first part, “codperation,” to be taken 
in large doses daily. That applies to 
all of us. 

Next comes consideration for one’s 
offspring. We admit the relationship, 
and should like to be considerately 
treated, promising that such treatment 
will receive its due return. Also, older 
members should not forget that age 
does not justify the ignoring of the 
young, for youth is a condition that 
time will remove. 

Then we must sacrifice each for the 
other, allowing the one to do the work 
who can serve more acceptably with 
the least expenditure of effort and 
funds, and with the full encouragement 
of the other groups. 

And, last, may we all remember that 
the golden rule is still in existence, and 
that it is a good rule if it works both 
ways. 

[An explanation of some of the references 
in Miss Amann’s article lies in the fact that 


its introduction, necessarily omitted, was 
set out in military terms.—Editor.] 





Honors, Thick and Fast 

Professor James C. M. Hanson of the 
school of library science, University of 
Chicago, who is a native of Norway, 
was made a knight and commander of 
St Olaf by King Haaken of Norway, 
thru Olaf Bernts, a Norwegian consul 
to Chicago. He was designated in the 
matter as “the father of modern library 
science.” The glory of this title is 
more to be desired than knighthood! 
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Library Meetings 

California—The meeting of the sixth 
district of the California library asso- 
ciation will be held in Los Angeles, 
January 12, 1929. A general session 
in the morning with a get-together 
luncheon and group meetings in the 
afternoon will furnish the program. 
The Los Angeles public library will 
serve tea in the evening and the group 
meetings will be held in that library. 

The president of the State associa- 
tion, Miss Mabel Gillis, acting state 
librarian, is expected to be present and, 
also, librarians from the nine southern 
counties included in the sixth district. 
This latter has an individual membership 
of 721, and 28 institutions are enrolled. 


Chicago—The Regional group of cata- 
logers and classifiers met’at dinner on 
November 19 with 47 members and 
guests present. A group of 16 new 
members was presented by Miss Peck. 

An address by Miss Susan G. Akers, 
instructor in cataloging, University of 
Wisconsin library school and a re- 
search student in Chicago opened the 
meeting. She discussed The relation 
between a catalog course for catalogers 
and the work of a catalog depart- 
ment. The speaker expressed her be- 
lief that students who expect to be- 
come actual catalogers should have 
one course devoted to their needs and 
those who do not expect to be cata- 
logers should have a different course. 
Miss Akers wishes to determine: 1) 
what is now taught in cataloging 
courses that is never used after- 
wards by the cataloger; 2) what is 
learned with difficulty in class and eas- 
ily learned in actual work; 3) how a 
person with no one to teach her can 
learn for herself. Several members ex- 
pressed their willingness to answer 
questionnaires along these lines in re- 
sponse to an appeal by Miss Akers. 

Miss Eleanor S. Upton of the Yale 
library, also a Chicago student, spoke 
on Yale and her books, or How Yale’s 
books affect her catalogers. The 
speaker showed how the history of 
Yale is the history of the library and 


how this background is woven into the 

pattern of the Yale library to-day. 
IDELLE TAPLEY 

Secretary 

Colorado—The State library associa- 
tion held its 1928 meeting in Sterling, 
October 5-6. Adult education was 
presented by Matthew S. Dudgeon, li- 
brarian of Milwaukee. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Albert F. Carter, Greeley; 
vice-president, Katherine Marvin, 
Sterling; secretary-treasurer, Arline 
Dilts, Fort Collins; members of the ex- 
ecutive board, Malcolm G. Wyer, Den- 
— Mrs Anna V. Duffield, Love- 
land. 


Indiana—A library conference was 
held in Indianapolis, November 21-23. 
The Indiana library association and 
the Indiana library trustee association 
participated. An address of note was 
that by Llewellyn Jones, literary edi- 
tor of the Chicago Evening Post, in 
which he most interestingly reviewed 
the notable books of the year. The 
need of a new building for the Indiana 
state library and the plans for securing 
it were presented by Louis J. Bailey, 
director of the Indiana state library. 
William M. Taylor, Indianapolis, Mrs 
W. R. Davidson, Evansville, and 
Charles Cassel, Connersville, partici- 
pated in the discussion. 

At a meeting under the direction of 
Carrie E. Scott, head of children’s 
work, Indianapolis public library, Dr 
Edna Hatfield Edmundson, secretary 
of the Indiana Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion discussed the codperation possible 
between the Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions and public libraries. She placed 
the responsibility on the libraries of 
furnishing sources of information and 
guiding the reading of parents and 
teachers. Helen M. Clark, Indiana 
state library, and Virgil E. Stinebaugh 
discussed the relation of the school and 
the public library. 

Instead of the regular round-tables, 
luncheon groups met to discuss things 
of special interest. Loan work, branch 
libraries, county libraries, school li- 
braries and children’s work, reference 
and college work, order and catalog- 
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ing and the library trustees were topics 
under consideration. 

The afternoon meeting was held at 
the Indianapolis public library where 
Mrs D. C. Brown gave an address, 
Travel under tropic skies, which in- 
cluded a description of Cambodia, a 
French province in Indo-China, and 
the customs of the people. At a ses- 
sion at which Theodore F. Vonnegut, 
president of Indianapolis public library 
board, presided, Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
gave an address, discussing the four 
things which “bother the American 
mind”: the car system, women’s posi- 
tion, cruelty to women, and drainage. 
He said that the “East is starving from 
too much meditation and the West is 
doing so much that it does not know 
what it is doing. We must combine 
being and doing on a non-commercial 
basis and for the promotion of a peace- 
ful world.” He urged that the world 
exchange meditation of the spiritual 
for the action of the mechanical. 

A book symposium, under the direc- 
tion of Ethel F. McCollough, Evans- 
ville, discussed at length the advisabil- 
ity of buying subscription sets. <A 
resolution recorded the fine work of 
the P. N. L. A. committee on subscrip- 
tion work and a desire for the A. L. A. 
and all other library groups to codp- 
erate for helpfulness in the matter, 
in any way possible and particularly 
by the publication of a book evalua- 
tion bulletin by the A. L. A. 

Books discussed were Beveridge’s 
Lincoln, Red Rust, The modern cat: 
her mind and manners, History of the 
ancient world, Writing, and Father 
and son. 

Honorary memberships in the In- 
diana library association were given 
to Mr and Mrs Samuel E. Rauh, who 
recently presented their home to the 
Public library for a branch, and Mr 
and Mrs Teetor, who gave money to 
erect a library in Hagerstown, their 
home city. 

The closing meeting of the Trustees 
section discussed financial problems 
that come to Indiana libraries under 
the present law. 


Officers of the Indiana library as- 
sociation who have been elected for 
the coming year are: President, 
Frank H. Whitmore, librarian, East 
Chicago; vice-president, Florence P. 
Crawford, Terre Haute; secretary, 
Hazel Burk, Spencer; treasurer, Caro- 
line Dunn, Connersville. 

Officers of the trustees organiza- 
tion are: President, Mary E. Pelton, 
Fowler; vice-president, J. V. Keeler, 


Hammond; secretary-treasurer, Mrs 
A. H. Price, West Lafayette. 
Lota E. Notre, 
Secretary 


Missouri—The Missouri library asso- 
ciation held its twenty-eighth annual 
meeting, November 15-17, 1928, at 
Kansas City. The register showed 76 
in attendance, but a number of unreg- 
istered local library assistants helped 
to swell the attendance at individual 
meetings. At the joint meeting with 
the Library section of the Missouri 
State Teachers association there was 
an attendance of over 90. 

Among the interesting speakers were 
Loretta Toomey, librarian, Buder 
branch, St Louis, who gave a _prac- 
tical and interesting paper on Branch 
Library publicity based upon branch 
experience in a community such that 
she recommended its application to a 
village or small town library. She 
recommended an exhibit consisting of 
pictures and stories on local history 
gathered by upper grade children, At- 
tendance of parents when children 
have work on exhibit is assured when 
books on household and other inter- 
ests can be brought to their attention. 

Dr Bostwick showed the literary map 
of Missouri in process of compilation 
and asked to have additions and cor- 
rections noted. Mr Wright of the Kan- 
sas City public library spoke on Busi- 
ness books and aids with an interest- 
ing list of valuable material including 
many government documents. Grace 
Palmer, librarian, Southwestern State 
Teachers College, described the Or- 
ganization and use of a picture col- 
lection. Vera J. Prout, children’s li- 
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brarian, Kansas City public library, 
gave a helpful survey of the new books 
for children, and Sadie T. Kent, libra- 
rian, Southeastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, dealt with High-school library 
problems. A topic of unusual appeal, 
the World peace pact, was interest- 
ingly presented by Dr Burris A. Jen- 
kins of Kansas City on Friday evening. 

The Missouri library association fur- 
nished as a speaker for a session of 
the Missouri State Teachers associa- 
tion, A. G. Yawberg, superintendent, 
Cuyahoga County schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. His address on Creative teach- 
ing thru county libraries outlined the 
working out of the county law in his 
county in Ohio with branches, stations 
or schoolroom sets in all schools, an- 
swering the extensive demand for books 
and reference material, made by the 
new type of creative teaching, and 
necessitating more and better trained 
librarians. Joy E. Morgan, of the 
N. E. A. on the same program was se- 
cured by Miss Pierson, chairman of 
the Library section of the Missouri 
State Teachers association. His topic 
was Little journeys to the public schools, 
prophecies in which he made the 
statement that “At no other point in 
American life can we spend a little 
money so effectively as in a library.” 
There were also very interesting ad- 
dresses at this session by Dr Thomas 
Alexander of Columbia University and 
Professor Hughes Mearns of New 
York University. 

No convention is complete without 
some social activity and this was most 
successfully supplied on a glorious 
afternoon by the Kansas City library 
staff who acted as chauffeurs thru 
parks and residence sections of the city 
to three of their attractive branches; 


and also furnished refreshment and — 


cheer in an evening reception. 

This convention was the joint work 
of Jane Morey, secretary of the Mis- 
souri library commission as president, 
Grace Berger of the Kansas City pub- 
lic library as chairman of the local 
committee and Stella Pierson, libra- 
rian of Kansas Citv Teachers College 


as chairman of the Library section of 
the State Teachers association. The 
president for the coming year is Wil- 
liam H. Collins of the University of 
Missouri library. 
GertTruDE G. Drury 
Secretary. 


New York—The New York Regional 
Catalog group held a meeting Novem- 
ber 23 with 86 members present, Isa- 
bella K. Rhodes presiding. Josephine 
A. Rathbone reviewed the changes and 
developments that have taken place in 
the library schools and in library train- 
ing since the publication of Dr Wil- 
liamson’s report in 1923, giving a no- 
tion of the present status of library 
training. Marion Horton of the library 
school, Columbia University, discussed 
Correspondence courses in library sub- 
jects. She stressed the fact that these 
courses are designed principally tc 
supplement the training of persons al- 
ready in the field. The selection of 
students, the lack of class discussion, 
time required to complete a course, 
etc., were mentioned as problems. 


South Dakota—The South Dakota li- 
brary association held its annual meet- 
ing at Sioux Falls, October 23-25. 
Library service for the rural people 
of South Dakota was the keynote of 
the convention. Introducing this topic 
for discussion, W. F. Kumlien, profes- 
sor of rural sociology at State Col- 
lege, gave a talk on Equalizing library 
opportunities in South Dakota, sum- 
marizing what had been done and giv- 
ing a forecast of possibilities to meet 
the future needs. Dr Kumlien was 
emphatic in his belief that county li- 
braries are the means of supplying this 
large demand for library service in 
the rural districts. 

To make the convention slogan, A 
county library in every county in 
South Dakota, a reality, the conven- 
tion voted to make its principal objec- 
tive better financial support for the 
Free library commission. The Com- 
mission needs more funds for work 
with the rural population without li- 
brary service, more funds to allow the 
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field librarian to spend more time out 
in the state helping to promote cam- 
paigns for county libraries and getting 
groups organized to carry on the 
work. 

H. O. Severance, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, was the principal 
speaker. Improvement and standardi- 
zation of high school libraries was 
stressed. 

A lecture-recital by Carl Sandburg 
was the outstanding event of the 
meeting. 

The association was courteously en- 
tertained by the Sioux Falls library 
beees and the people of Sioux Falls 
alike. 


Virginia—The 1928 meeting of the 
Virginia library association was held 
at Norfolk, November 26-27. 

The increased attendance at the 
meeting and the number of new mem- 
bers added to the roll indicate the 
growing interest in library matters 
among the library workers of the state. 

Dr Swem, librarian of the College of 
William and Mary and president of the 
association, opened the first meetings 
with a very interesting and instructive 
talk on the college libraries in Virginia. 
He ealled attention to the fact that 
several colleges of the state are to 
have new buildings. While urging the 
increased usefulness of the college li- 
brary, he showed conclusively the need 
of greater interest of the alumni, bet- 
ter recognition by budget makers, 
more workers and endowments. 

Dr Swem mentioned several out- 
standing points, rich in promise for li- 
brary development, the chief of which 
are the recent adoption by the State 
board of education of definite stand- 
ards to be attained by students in li- 
brary science and the enthusiastic in- 
terest shown in the association and its 
aims by the various women’s organiza- 
tions of the state. 

Miss Leslie Stevens of the Virginia 
state library gave an interesting ac- 
count of the organization .of school li- 
braries and county libraries thruout the 
state. 
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Miss Dinwiddie, assistant-librarian 
of the University of Virginia and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association, told 
of Recent progress in training courses 
for librarians, outlining the history of 
training developed by the apprentice 
classes, the summer courses and the 
library schools. 

Other speakers of the morning were: 
C. W. Dickinson, who spoke on School 
libraries in Virginia; Bessie L. Booker 
of Hampton, told of County libraries 
in Virginia and Mary D. Pretlow, of 
Public libraries in Virginia, and 
Thomas P. Ayer, librarian, spoke in- 
terestingly on the Richmond public li- 
brary organization. 

After luncheon, three round-table 
meetings were held. Harry Clemons 
of the University of Virginia, con- 
ducted the college librarian’s round 
table where a brief study of George 
Alan Works’ College and University 
library problems was enjoyed, the 
chapters having been prepared in ad- 
vance by several college librarians. 

Virginia Gee, children’s librarian of 
the Richmond public library, led the 
children’s libraries round-table. 

W. L. Hall, assistant-librarian, Vir- 
ginia state library, led the cataloging 
section for school libraries. 

The social feature of the conference 
was a banquet on Tuesday night where 
all enjoyed a delightful time. Rob- 


‘ert M. Hughes of Norfolk was the 


toastmaster and the speakers were 
Hon Lloyd Warren of Portsmouth, 
George B. Zehmer of the University of 
Virginia, Jackson Davis and W. Mac 
Jones of Norfolk, Mrs P. W. Hiden of 
Newport News and Virginia Harns- 
berger of the Harrisonburg library. 

On Wednesday morning, Miss Cor- 
nelia Adair, former president of the 
National education association, enter- 
tained the association with a delightful 
address on the place of libraries in edu- 
cation. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1929: 

President, Virginia Harnsberger, li- 
brarian, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg; first vice-president, Thomas 
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P. Ayer, librarian, Richmond public 
library; second vice-president, Esther 
Wilson, libratian, Portsmouth public 
library; secretary-treasurer, Mary 
Louise Dinwiddie, assistant-librarian, 
University of Virginia. 
Coming meetings 
The American Library Association 


will hold its annual conference in 


Washington, D. C., May 13, 1929. 


The annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa state library association will be 
held in Oklahoma City, February 6-8, 
1929. 


The Ohio state educational confer- 
ence will hold its ninth annual session 
at Ohio State University, April 6, 1929. 
Evaluating education will be the key- 
note of the meeting. Groups admitted 
to the conference for the first time this 
year will be represented by sections 
concerned with adult education, higher 
education and attendance supervisors, 
school nurses and visiting teachers. 

Meetings jfor the other interested 
groups will be held as usual. Fuller 
programs will be issued later. 


A Reading League 

A permanent organization for adults 
residing in Louisville, Ky., and suburbs 
was founded in the Fall to be known as 
the Year-round recreational reading 
league. One meeting has been held 
with the topic, Character training thru 
literature, which was thoroly discussed 
by a number of those interested. A 
second meeting where protested maga- 
zines will be discussed has been ar- 
ranged. Those interested in the ques- 
tions and their development and dis- 
cussions are Mr Fay Marvin, director 
of municipal recreation in Louisville, 
Mrs C. W. Jefferson, chairman of chil- 
dren’s reading in the fifth district. The 
speakers are Dr Lucas, president of 
the Council of churches, and Father 
Pitt, superintendent of parochial 
schools. 








Experiments show that groups averag- 
ing 22 to 42 years of age learn more 
readily than children —M. S. Dudgeon. 


Interesting Things in Print 
Four interesting little books issued 
by the Terramare Office in Berlin are: 
Passing through Germany, Art and 
Germany, What is going on in Ger- 
many in 1928, Recent books about 
Germany. 


An interesting pamphlet put out by 
the Public library, Newark, N. J., il- 
lustrates the story which it contains, 
Four centuries of children’s books, in 
the quaint little pictures with which 
children have been regaled as the years 
went by. 


Teachers College Bulletin, Columbia 
University, for November is given up 
to the report of Dean W. F. Russell, 
which is the first complete presenta- 
tion of his pe sonal and professional 
ideas and ideals that has been issued 
since he succeeded his father, Dr 
James E. Russell, as dean of Teach- 
ers College last year. Dean Russell’s 
ideas are expressed very clearly touch- 
ing the relations of library service to 
the work of a teachers’ college. 
(See p. 20.) 


More Books, the bulletin of the Bos- 
ton public library, for November, has 
a most interesting and informative ar- 
ticle, Children’s books, to-day and yes- 
terday, by Alice M. Jordan. Miss Jor- 
dan traces the development from the 
eighteenth century. Notable and in- 
teresting instances are given in the de- 
velopment of the horn-book, the battle- 
dore, alphabet books with quaint titles, 
a book of street cries, chapbooks, etc. 
The list of titles is most amusing 
—especially in books with two titles 
with the second used to explain the 
first. 


An interesting bit of helpfulness on 
the part of the library is the column 
prepared by the librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of New Brunswick, N. J., 
which appears weekly in the New 
Brunswick Sunday Times. The several 
editions for November are especially 
noteworthy, all numbers being so in- 
a that one hardly exceeds the 
other. 
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November 4 tells how to make Na- 
tional Education week interesting. No- 
vember 11 has a discussion of Chil- 
dren’s Book week that is most com- 
mendable. November 18 discusses and 
quotes from a recent book by a local 
author, Louise Harvey Buttier. The 
note describing the book, (which has a 
preface by Adeline J. Pratt) commends 
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library association that “Virginia is 
the only state of the nine comprising 
the association which is employing a 
supervisor of public school libraries 
thru the state board of education; that 
Virginia is the only state in this group 
which has incorporated library stand- 
ards in the school building code; that 
Virginia is the only state of the asso- 
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From report of Public library, Albany, N. Y. 


the Magic house, which has been 
placed in the library for the younger 
readers. The number for November 25 
was concerned with Thanksgiving. In 
it, are some interesting notes: concern- 
ing the season and a poem with more 
than an ordinary appeal. These little 
touches, poems and stories are used as 
introductions, the presentation of lists 
of books in the library being the main 
reason for the column. 


C. W. Dickinson Jr of the Virginia 
state department of education learned 
from the meeting of the Southeastern 





ciation which buys books for public 
school libraries at wholesale direct 
from the publishers, and that the Old 
Dominion is one of the four states of 
the nine which have adopted stand- 
ards for school libraries in accredited 
high schools as advocated by the 
Southern association of colleges and 
secondary schools.”—Bristol Courier. 


The Library key, a new library tool 
for the use of those in any way dealing 
with libraries, has been issued by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. It was pre- 
pared by Miss Zaidee Brown and is 
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primarily intended for students in uni- 
versities and colleges and for adult 
readers to help them to find material 
when working in libraries by making 
them more familiar with library aids. 
It includes elementary material which 
some students may have learned in 
their upper years of school work but 
it also gives detailed information that 
will be of service to the advanced 
student. (70c.) 

The autumn number of the John 
Grant catalog for 1928 of 140 pages, 
new and standard books at greatly re- 
duced prices, is a desirable reference 
tool. This number cancels all previous 
catalogs. 

No. 8 of the Bulletin of the Business 
Branch of the Public library, Newark, 
N. J., contains some interesting lists 
on books and business. These include 
general lists on business, lists on sell- 
ing problems of the small merchant, 
rent and advertising costs in relation 
to total income, foreign exchange and 
foreign trade, trust companies, fire and 
life insurance, and retail salesmanship. 





Library of Congress, 1928 


A note of satisfaction is sounded in 
the pleasant frequency with which an- 
nouncements of gifts and endowments 
to the Library of Congress are an- 
nounced. The report of the librarian 
of Congress just issued, notes an addi- 
tional gift from Archer M. Hunting- 
ton of $50,000, the income of which is 
to provide for a consultant in the field 
of Hispanic literature. The Spanish 
ambassador to the United States, 1914- 
26, Sefior Don Juan Riafio y Gayan- 
gos, who has continued to reside in the 
United States since his retirement, is 
the first selection for the position and 
he is already engaged on a mission to 
South America for the library. 

The gifts of John D. Rockefeller Jr 
during the past year are now in full 
swing. One gift provides for the ac- 
quisition of source material for Amer- 
ican history and the other is being used 
for the development of the _biblio- 
graphic apparatus to develop a bureau 
of information in aid of research. In 


the development of acquisition of 
source material, the library has the 
benefit of various persons eminent in 
their line who are already at work in 
various parts of the world to carry out 
the tasks allotted to them in various 
divisions under development. The ex- 
pansion of the bibliographic apparatus 
under the direction of Dr E. C. Rich- 
ardson, consultant in bibliography, has 
added nearly three and a half million 
titles, actually filed in or on hand to be 
filed in the National Union catalog. 
Important progress has been made in 
the inventory of special collections in 
American libraries as a guide to mate- 
rial of concern to investigators. 

There was a total of 18,921 items 
in the list of gifts to the library, many 
of them of great value and of rare 
collection. Dr Putnam speaks at length 
on the growth of the international rela- 
tions of the library and the value and 
pleasure connected with the same. 
This international interest is of consid- 
erable aid in the fields in which the li- 
brary is interested. Important mate- 
rial in the law division has been ob- 
tained in Mexico, Russia, Turkey, 
Spain and other places. The music 
division has had very desirable and 
valuable additions from Vienna—sev- 
eral collections and 1938 items. 

Various collections are growing in 
value and satisfactory expanse. The 
Chinese division containing over 100,- 
000 volumes is unsurpassed outside of 
China and Japan. This division has 
been provided by Congress with funds 
for a permanent, division chief with 
an assistant under him. 

The report also notes an appropria- 
tion of $387,000 for extension of the 
storage quarters of the library and 
also an addition to the staff of a dozen 
high grade catalogers. Steps have 
been taken looking to the acquisition 
of land for additional buildings for the 
library and legislation looking to the 
permanency of the land title acquired 
by Henry C. Folger of New York 
City for a building for his collection 
of Shakespeariana, with an ample en- 
dowment for its maintenance. 


























In the library are 3,726,502 books, 
1,042,367 maps and views, 1,033,513 
pieces and volumes of music and 469,- 
052 prints. The manuscripts possessed 
by the library are so numerous that 
the exact numbers cannot be men- 
tioned. 

Statistical information concerning 
the other divisions of the library is in- 
teresting. The divisions of copyright, 
of documents, periodicals, classifica- 
tion, cards, all show progress. The ap- 
propriation by Congress for the li- 
brary, copyright office and the library 
building reached a total of $2,170.847. 
During the fiscal year, the copyright 
office covered into the treasury $195,- 
167, representing its fees during the 
year and the card division, $195,148, 
cash receipts from the sale of cards. 





Code for Classifiers 


The Code for classifiers by William 
Stetson Merrill in book form will 
doubtless be a welcome arrival in the 
field of professional library literature. 
The first edition which appeared in 
1914 was mimeographed and only 250 
copies distributed. By publishing the 
present edition the A. L. A. has put 
a valuable tool at the disposal of the 
entire profession. 

The Code for classifiers is not an 
independent classification scheme but 
a set of rules and principles by which 
consistency may be maintained in as- 
signing books to their proper places in 
any classification system. Any library 
which does much or careful classifying 
would do well to have a copy. 

The present edition is greatly en- 
larged over the 1914 one and has been 
entirely revised and rearranged. The 
manuscript was read critically by a 
number of experienced classifiers to 
whom the author, Mr Merrill of the 
Newberry library, Chicago, makes ac- 
knowledgement in his foreword. The 
manuscript was also approved by the 
Cataloging and Classification commit- 
tee of the A. L. A. 





Words, like Nature, half reveal and 
half conceal the soul within. 
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Comparisons of English and American 
Editions and Prices 

Librarians of small libraries whose 
book purchases are hampered by scanty 
funds are often disturbed at not being 
able to purchase the very reasonable 
school editions of Mark Twain’s works. 
Harper and Company explain that they 
are bound by a strict agreement with 
the Clemens heirs not to sell these cheap- 
er editions to the trade or to public li- 
braries; they may only sell them to 
schools. The librarian thinks that some- 
one is very short sighted, but that small 
consolation does not stretch his book 
fund. 

Attention is again called to the fact 
that for replacement orders, three Eng- 
lish editions are available for each of the 
popular titles, Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer. For three shillings sixpence 
(9c) one may obtain the Chatto & 
Windus editions; for two shillings six- 
pence (65c) those issued by Harrap, 
while T. Nelson & Sons issued the two 
titles at “one and six,” (40c) each. 
Chatto also supplies an attractive un- 
illustrated edition of each at six shillings 
but there is no particular saving here 
when one considers the greater strength 
of binding in the standard American edi- 
tion. 

The Public library of Gary, Ind., has 
just carefully re-examined the three 
cheaper editions of each title and the de- 
cisions may be of interest to other small 
libraries that may prefer to buy for 
branches and replacements from 20 to 40 
English copies for the price of 10 Amer- 
ican ones. 

The twin titles are not identical at any 
of the price levels. Differences in paper, 
margins, typography and spacing must 
be considered for each, although the ex- 
terior format is the same for the pair at 
each price. 

For Huck Finn, the 2/6 Harrap edi- 


‘tion is in every way the equal of our 


Burt or Grosset pop cops and is about 
their size. While the inner margins are 
wider in the Harrap than in either other 
édition, the typography of the Nelson 
1/6 edition gives a much clearer page 
than either competitor and for rebinding 
consideration, the inner margin is about 
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as deep as the 3/6 Chatto edition which 
has been printed from older plates. The 
Gary library has just ordered 45 copies 
of the Nelson Huck Finn and 10 copies 
of the Harrap. 

On the Tom Sawyer editions we made 
a different choice. The story is shorter 
‘and in all three the inner margins are 
deeper. We discarded entirely the Nel- 
son Tom Sawyer as too closely set, but 
beyond that did not unanimously agree. 
The plates of the Chatto are more worn 
than those of their Huck Finn, but our 
Children’s department preferred the 
spacing and page appearance of this edi- 
tion while the Adult circulation depart- 
ment voted for the Harrap. Result. 35 
copies ordered of the Chatto and 20 of 
the Harrap. 

Wittram J. HAMILTON 

Public library, 
Gary, Ind. 





A Library in Historical Quarters 

As far back as 1778, in the days 
when alliance between France and 
the United States and treaties of 
peace between England and France 
recognizing the young American re- 
public were signed, the French foreign 
office was a busy, important place. A 
writer in the New York Times says: 

Each year tens of thousands of 
American visitors crowd into the Gal- 
lery of Mirrors and gaze with interest 
at the table on which the treaty of 
1919 was signed. None of them takes 
five minutes’ walk down the Rue 
Gambetta to the spot where some of 
the earliest history of their nation 
was written. 

The building that was the French 
foreign office is now the town library 
of Versailles and save for the furni- 
ture, the great, stately chamber is just 
as it was when diplomats put their 
seals. and signatures to the two 
momentous documents. The room is 


one of a suite occupying the whole of 
the first foor. Each room of this was 
set aside for the business of the capi- 
tals of Europe as they were at that 
time. Around the walls of each room 
are the light wooden cages that once 
contained treaties, correspondence and 


secret reports. Most of the papers are 
now with the rest of the national 
archives at Paris. 

All around are books. Books over- 
flow into the rooms of the second and 
third floors, where the Foreign office 
clerks of olden times carried out their 
tasks of copying and engrossing. The 
collection here forming the town li- 
brary of Versailles has no equal prob- 
ably in the world. 

A few of the rarer and more costly 
volumes are kept in a locked case un- 
der the librarian’s personal super- 
vision. Each of these is noted for its 
previous ownership with a bit of his- 
tory encircling it which makes it 
especially interesting. 

In a heavy steel safe, something like 
that of an American bank, in a small 
room, are kept articles with peculiar 
value. The heavy gold pen encrusted 
with jewels, with which Clemenceau 
signed the peace treaty of 1919, is 
there. Upon its nib is still a trace of 
the ink of that memorable occasion. 
It was presented by women of the 
allied nations to “the Tiger,” but char- 
acteristically, Clemenceau did not take 
it with him into his retirement. Say- 
ing nothing about it, he left it to 
France. 


Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

Mrs Ruth Sawyer Durand gave an 
interesting lecture on Creative story- 
telling to the library school students 
on October 22. Sarah B. Askew, li- 
brarian of the New Jersey public li- 
brary commission, gave two talks to 
the school, November 7-8, one, How 
to get a county library, the other, How 
a county library serves the people. 
Elizabeth Nesbitt visited the school at 
the same time. 

Margaret Mann, author of Catalog- 
ing and classification, gave two lec- 
tures: How a knowledge of classifica- 
tion and cataloging may further li- 
brary service and How to make the 
catalog function more effectively. Miss 
Mann’s visit was the occasion of a 
party at which the students acted as 
hostesses. 
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C. Tefft Hewitt, librarian of the 
Hackley public library, Muskegon, 
Michigan, gave his usual course of lec- 
tures on Order work at the school, 
November 22-28. 

Frances H. KEtty 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The class of 1929 has joined the 
A. L. A., 100% strong. 

_ In November began the series of lec- 

tures by “guest lecturers,” to adopt a 
concert phrase. Dr Hill gave the first 
talk—on the Brooklyn public library. 
Mr Bowker was the second speaker. 
He told the class of the beginnings of 
the A. L. A., and then gave the stu- 
dents a world-wide view of the expan- 
sion of the movement that started in 
Philadelphia in 1876. Following these, 
came Marion Horton, at present in 
charge of the correspondence library 
courses at Columbia, on some of the 
newer phases of library work. The 
course for this term ended with two 
inspiring talks by Mary Gould Davis, 
supervisor of story-telling in the New 
York public library, on the art of the 
story and source material for story- 
telling, illustrated by delightful dem- 
onstrations of her art. 

The triennial questionnaire, concern- 
ing salaries, positions, etc., went out 
in October and returns are practically 
all in. The median salary of Pratt 
graduates at present is $2200; the 
average, $2369 as against a median of 
$1920 and an average of $2045 in 1925. 
The averages for the years noted have 
been as follows: 1910, $939; 1913, 
$1081; 1916, $1164; 1919, $1463; 1922, 
$1820; 1925, $2045; 1928, $2369. It is 
encouraging to note that only eight 
persons, all but two of whom are 
forced by local ties to remain where 
they are, are now getting less than 
the average salary ($1463) of 1919. 
While three years ago only 13 persons 
were getting $3000 or over, today 67 
Pratt graduates are getting $3000 and 
upward. 

JosEPHINE ApAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-Director. 


Western Reserve University 


Special lectures on Foreign literature 
in translation, have been given by 
Professor Clara L. Myers of the Col- 
lege for Women, in the course in 
Book selection and acquisition. 

November 12-17 brought Louise 
H. Seaman, in charge of the Children’s 
Books department of the Macmillan 
Co., who told of some of the authors 
and illustrators with whom she has 
been associated in the production of 
attractive children’s books. Mrs Alfred 
Harcourt, of New York, also gave de- 
lightful glimpses of interesting phases 
of book publishing, and told of impor- 
tant and well-known books and au- 
thors. 

The story of the Modernizing of 
the Vatican library was told at the 
meeting of the Library club of Cleve- 
land by Dr W. W. Bishop, November 
12, at which the students of the Li- 
brary school were present. 

Local lecturers during the month 
were Bessie H. Kelsey and Effie L. 
Power, of the Cleveland public library. 

Lura C. Hutchinson, ’14, is assistant-pro- 
fessor in the division of library instruction of 
the University of. Minnesota. 

Florence. Inghram, ’23, is now a student in 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 

Cora M. Beatty, ’26, has succeeded Jennie 
M. Flexner as head of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Louisville public library. 

Alice J. Foster, ’26, is the librarian of 
the Lincoln Junior school library, Minne- 
apolis. 

Vera Palmer, ’15, was married recéntly to 
Stuart McQueen, Detroit. 

Katherine Beierlein, ’24, was married in 
June to Richard W. Larwin of Detroit. 

Miriam E. Kennedy, ’25, was married in 
September to C. E. Weisell of Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland. 

Adelaide W. Stolberg, ’27. (ch.) was re- 
cently married to Russell J. Burt of North 
Canton, Ohio. 

Margaret Hower, ’28, was married: Septem- 
ber 1, to J. C. Southard of Baltimore, Md. 

Avice S. TYLer 
. Dean 

The vacation periods of the school 
libraries training classes coincide with 
the vacation time of the rest of the 
classes. This gives scant time for re- 
porting mid-winter work. 

ScHoot REPORTER 
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Taste, of course, is bred in the reader by habit; 
few of us are born to tt—Henry Sewer Cansy. 














Provision of Books for Elementary 
Schools’ 

L. Stanley Jast, chief librarian, Manchester, 
England 

Municipal children’s collections have 
had to face the same limitations as the 
Sunday schools in the matter of the 
quantity, character and quality of the 
literature. As far as quality is con- 
cerned, some of it was quite as good 
as anything written for children to- 
day ; indeed, I am not sure if the aver- 
age was not better. Captain Marryat, 
Mayne Reid and Jules Verne—to men- 
tion three only of the popular boys’ 
writers—who were in their heyday in 
the ’seventies and eighties, set a mark 
which not many of the best children’s 
sellers of 1927 can surpass or even 
reach. It would be well worth while if 
some enterprising publisher would re- 
issue the works of these writers in de- 
cent editions. Many of them have been 
long out of print, or are only obtain- 
able in a format which is cheap and 
nasty. But the choice was limited, and 
outside fiction, there was very little 
good stuff written for children. This 
was not altogether a disadvantage; it 
had its good side; because it meant 
that the librarian had to fall back on 
books which were not children’s books 
in the sense of being written with a 
juvenile audience in view. 

And now, we are rather suffering 
from a plethora of children’s books, to 
the neglect of a large number of books 
on the adult shelves, which are in every 
way Suitable for boys and girls of twelve 
to sixteen. Surely any good travel 
book ought to appeal to the children 
of to-day as it appealed to many of the 
children of yesterday, and the same re- 
mark applies, not so completely per- 
haps, but still to a good deal of the best 
biography. It is unfortunate that bi- 
ography suffers more, I think, than any 
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1 From an 
Union at Leeds University.—By permission. 


other class of literature from inflation. 
The length of a Life is too often in in- 
verse ratio to the significance of the 
subject, and it is questionable, in my 
opinion, whether more than, say, 20 
people in a given century deserve a 
three-volume treatment. And objec- 
tionable as selections from individual 
works of pure literature are in general, 
I am inclined to the opinion that there 
is a good deal to be said for selections 
from biographies for, at any rate, the 
juvenile library. Two works which 
suggest themselves immediately are 
Lockhart’s Scott and Trevelyan’s 
Macaulay. 

One day not long since, I was in one 
of our young people’s rooms, and took 
down Smiles’ Lives of the engineers. 
Its condition was so suspiciously im- 
maculate that I asked the librarian if 
it was ever read. She didn’t remem- 
ber that it ever had been. I could have 
wept. Here is a book of most fascinat- 
ing interest—the romantic story of the 
early engineers, of Smeaton, and Ren- 
nie, and Telford, and the rest—an epic 
of faith, and skill, of high courage, and | 
of character, and not a single boy had 
ventured to dip into its pages. Why? 
The answer—the only answer I can 
give—is that it’s an old book, and it 
isn’t a child’s book. It doesn’t bear 
the marks and signs which he looks 
for. I am compelled to admit that the 
librarian didn’t seem to know the book 
—and -under these circumstances—no 
attention being called to it—it is not 
surprising that it remained neglected 
and unread. The moral is that this sort 
of reading wants the active participa- 
tion of the librarian, who without un- 
due pressure can, by talking about the 
book, telling a story from it, or in other 
ways, overcome the semi-automatic 
disinclination to read something which 
is outside the track of the .conven- 
tional book for the young. Once this 
has been overcome, once such a book 
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is properly plunged into—many a boy 
will feel the grip of it, and read on. 
The Lives of the engineers is one of 
many books which we hopefully intro- 
duce into our rooms, only too many 
cases to be disappointed. The line of 
least resistance is to leave out the 
books which experience seems to in- 
dicate the modern youth won’t read. 
It’s a tempting and ‘easy course to take, 
and it is a course which many libra- 
rians do take, but if it is a book they 
ought to read, it is the wrong course. 
It is as wrong to do it in the children’s 
library or the children’s room as it 
would be to do it in the adult library, 
though many people don’t think so. 

One of the commonest questions 
which is put forward by members of 
Book Selection committees is: “Will 
this book be read?” If the librarian 
replies : 
to be”—a perfectly sound reply—it is 
not always received with the approba- 
tion it merits. Yet a library which 
was absolutely fitted to the current de- 
mand might be an exceptional sub- 
scription library, but would be in no 
sense a representative one, and would 
be unworthy of an institution which 
claims value as a cultural force. There 
must be a give-and-take between sup- 
ply and demand. Some of the supply 
must meet the demand, and some of 
the demand must meet the supply. 
Every understanding person recog- 
nizes this as regards the adult library. 
But there is a tendency in the case of 
juveniles to allow this principle to go 
by the board. Once renounce it in the 
juvenile library and eventually you 
must renounce it elsewhere, because 
you are dealing with your future pub- 
lic. A library, even a small library, 
must aim at some sort of balanced rep- 
resentation of the field of human 
thought, investigation and expression. 
But fit it to demand, as production en- 
deavors to fit the market, and where’s 
your library? 

... The main features of the scheme, 
Cardiff which has been copied with 
minor variations in many other places, 
are :— 


“I don’t know, but it ought. 


1) The supply of the books from 
the funds of the Education commit- 
tee. 

2) The administration of the 
school collections, which are changed 
at intervals, by the Libraries com- 
nittee. 

3) The selection of books by a 
committee composed of members of 
the Education and Libraries commit- 
tees and representatives of the teach- 
ers, with the chief librarian as the act- 
ing official. 

Wherever it has been tried, this 
scheme has worked well. It is fair 
to all the authorities and bodies con- 
cerned. It assures a real co-operation 
between the libraries and the schools, a 
co-operation which is financial as well 
as administrative, and it provides a 
co-ordinated and mutually helpful in- 
terplay between the children’s collec- 
tions in the libraries, the children’s— 
or as we prefer to call them in Man- 
chester, the young people’s—rooms, 
and the collections in the schools. The 
main variation in the adoptions else- 
where has been that the cost of the 
books in the schools has in some in- 
stances been shouldered by the Li- 
braries committee. This is a mistake, 
whether we regard the question from 
the viewpoint of finance or of policy. 
Financially no public library in the 
country is justified in going outside 
the requirements of its own system, 
because no public library is adequately 
stocked with books. 

The book supply of most public li- 
braries is inadequate, both from the 
recreational standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the serious reader and 
student. That being so, it is as clearly 
the duty of the library authority to 
look to its home supply first, and bring 
that to a more satisfactory level, as it 
is the duty of the education authority 
to pay for its own school equipment, 
of which the school library is, of 
course, a part. Curiously, it is mostly 
the smaller towns where the library is 
bled in this way for the sake of some 
sort of library provision in the schools. 
And it arises invariably from the ac- 
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tive desire of the library authority to 
feed the hunger of the schools for 
books, and the indifference of the edu- 
cation authority, which considers it has 
done enough in graciously permitting 
the library to step in. And it is bad 
policy, as well as bad finance, because 
such an arrangement tends to perpetu- 
ate this indifference. That it exists at 
all is strange, seeing that it ought in 
these days to be as plain as a pikestaff 
that the school simply cannot afford to 
allow the imaginative life of the child, 
which is mainly fed by reading and 
wherein all its future activities are in 
the making, to remain entirely outside 
its purview, at its critical formative pe- 
riod; and, stranger still, that some of 
the largest and presumably most pro- 
gressive education authorities are with- 
out any organized school libraries 
whatever. Perhaps you, ladies and 
gentlemen, can explain the anomaly; 
I frankly give it up. 
(Continued ) 





Book Celebration at Durham, N. H. 

The University of New Hampshire 
library, Durham, held its annual “Open 
House” on the evening of November 
14. Students, faculty and townspeo- 
ple came to the number of 1200, twice 
as many as the year previous. That 
their interest in new and old books 
was not transitory is proven by the 
doubling of the circulation in the week 
following. The library staff received 
the guests, conducted them thru the 
library and explained the various 
exhibits. 

Each department of the university 
was allotted a table. The English de- 
partment to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of John Bunyan’s birth, dis- 
played a series of large, colored prints 
illustrating Pilgrim’s progress, as well 
as early editions of that classic. Mod- 
ern language department showed rare 
book bindings, tapestries, pottery and 
incunabula. Education, sociology and 


home economics departments exhib- 
ited new books in their fields. The 
latter department also showed a small 
table loom, rugs and other work of 
the students. History department set 


forth the claims of various countries 
at the Peace conference in 1919, while 
Extension service and Experiment sta- 
tion arranged their recent publications 
for inspection. 

The library was glad of an oppor- 
tunity to put on view the new fall 
books, both fiction and non-fiction. Old 
and rare books belonging to the li- 
brary were grouped together. The 
contrast between modern clothes and 
those of 60 years ago was emphasized 
by plates in Godey’s Ladys Book, 
Graham’s and Peterson’s Magazines on 
the one hand, and Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar and Fashionable Dress on the 
other. Another exhibit consisted of 
photographs of old homes in Durham. 
A map of the state of New Hampshire 
indicated the origin of books written 
in New Hampshire and by New 
Hampshire authors. 

The library building was decorated 
with palms, carnations and chrysan- 
themums, book jackets and _ posters. 
During the evening Willard P. Lewis, 
university librarian, pointed out on a 
nearby bulletin board the winning 
poster in the high school contest and 
awarded the prize of a book to the 
winner. 

Eveanor C. BELL 
Reference assistant 





A Study of Children’s Books 
A story of an interesting activity 
relating to children’s books comes from 
Louisville, Ky. A story in which. there 
are more than 100 hidden titles of chil- 


dren’s books, written by Bernice W. 


Bell, head of the children’s department 
of the Louisville public library, has ap- 
peared in the Courier Journal. The lat- 
ter is offering $25 in prizes for those 
who succeed in discovering the books. 
Miss Bell wrote the story especially 
for Book Week but it has been taken 
up by 22 libraries in the state under 
the direction of Miss Bell who is chair- 
man of the committee on children’s 
reading for Kentucky federation of 
women’s clubs. 


A good book for the junior high 


school plays is The book revue, written 
for the annual celebration of Children’s 
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book week in 1927 at the South Junior 
high school, Flint, Mich., by Maud 
Stewart Beagle. It is a full evening’s 
performance when all the choruses and 
specialties are used. However, any part 
may be omitted without affecting it in 
any way, or other book characters can 
be substituted for those that have been 
represented. 

Various groups from popular and 
worth while books for young people 
appear before a boy (dreaming) who 
“just despises book reviews” and con- 
vince him that he’s mistaken. (Wil- 
son.) 





News from the Field 
East 

The Wanskuck branch of the Public 
library, Providence, R. I., was the sec- 
ond branch established in order of 
founding. On November 20, a beauti- 
ful new building for it, both artistically 
and effectively utilitarian, was dedi- 
cated. Addresses were made by emi- 
nent representatives of various organ- 
izations. 

It is an attractive brick building, 
with colonial porch; and, standing well 
back from the street, it has a most in- 
viting aspect. On either side of the 
entrance are show-windows which can 
be lighted at night and in which are 
placed new books for the benefit of 
passers-by. There are no partitions 
on the main floor except glass parti- 
tions of no great height which mark 
off the children’s room on the right 
and the general reading room on the 
left from the central portion, while a 
section to the rear is a convenient ref- 
erence room. The books are on open 
shelves having a capacity of about 


12,000. 
Central Atlantic 
Mildred W. White, Pratt ’23, has 
been appointed librarian of the Grover 
aa high school at Caldwell, 
pe 
Nouvart Tashjian has resigned as 
head of the catalog department of the 
Public library, Kansas City, Mo., in 
order to take graduate library school 
work at Columbia University. 
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Marion H. Fiery, Pratt ’17, who has 
been in charge of the children’s de- 
partment at E. P. Dutton’s for three 
years, goes on January first, to Alfred 
Knopf’s to organize a children’s book 
department there. 


A unique situation has developed in 
the Public library, Jersey City, N. J., 
where the librarian, E. E. Miller, has 
been elected president of the Library. 
board. He became librarian in 1915, 
having heen assistant-librarian since 


1901. 
The library of Rutgers Universit? 


_New Brunswick, N. J., has received a 


bequest of a library from the widow 
of the late William Elliott Griffis of - 
that state. The library contains ap- 
proximately 3,500 books, 1,500 lantern 
slides and a valuable collection of 
works on the Near East. 


The report of the library of Colum- 
bia University by its librarian, Roger 
Howson, records: Number of books 
on shelves, 1,132,236; added during the 
year, 40,531 including 22,619 gifts; 
calls for books, 2,250,000. . Among the © 
notable additions was a collection of 
Greek papyri, a large number of which 
deals with the economic affairs of Eeypt 
about 246 B. C. 


The annual report of the Public li 
brary of Albany, N. Y., is most un- 
usual in its make-up because of ample 
illustrations, reports on work and the 
valuable information it contains relat- 
ing to the activities of the library. The 
report shows: number of books on the 
shelves, 86,054; circulation, 498,436 v. ; 
borrowers, 22, 172; library staff, 27 full- 
time, 10 part ‘time ; total receipts, $82,- 
057; maintenance expenses; $82,935. 


Central ; 
Mrs Elleine H. McLellan, IIl., ’26, 
M. S., has joined the staff of the ref- 
erence department, Public library, De- 
troit, Mich. 


The first branch library baiidicee of 
the Public library, Muncie, Indiana, is 
being planned with a gift of $25,000 as 
a memorial to the late Mrs Grace K. 
Maring. 
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A grou licy covering the lives of 
435 rattan: Ne of the Public library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been issued, the 
total amount involved reaching $693,- 
358. Each worker is insured in amounts 
based on his or her annual salary. The 
policy is of the contributory type, the 
employes paying part of the premiums 
and the Cleveland public library as- 
suming the remainder of the expense. 

South 

The Public library, Birmingham, Al- 
abama, opened the East Birmingham 
Branch, December 1. This is the tenth 
branch of the Public library and Miss 
Mattie Ree Jordan is the librarian. 


Muriel G. Richardson, for the past 
three years cataloger of the Denison 
University library, Granville, Ohio, 
has become cataloger of the Howard 
Memorial library, New Orleans. 


West 


The report of the Public library, 
Great Falls, Montana, records a cir- 
culation of 220,011 v. thru six school 
stations and two library stations. 
Cards in force, 12,910; population, 
36,000; per cent served, .358; appro- 
priation, 1.5 mills per capita; expen- 
ditures for books, $4,946. 

The new Sprague branch of the Salt 
Lake City library system was dedi- 
cated on the evening of December 5. 
The occasion was made something of 
an event in the history of the city, 
which honors its efficient librarian by 
naming this beautiful branch in her 
honor. The library was presented to 
the city by President John D. Spencer 
of the library board, and received by 
the mayor, John F. Bowman. 

Addresses were made by Ex-Mayor 
C. C. Neslen, Raymond J. Ashton, the 
architect, and David Neff, president of 
the Business men’s league. The ad- 
dress by Miss Sprague herself was 
well received. The staff of the Sprague 
branch were introduced by President 
Spencer. Special music was _inter- 


spersed in the program. A _ general 
reception and inspection of the library 
closed a delightful evening. 


Pacific Coast 

Cornelia Marvin, for 23 years libra- 
rian in charge of the Oregon state li- 
brary and its work, resigned her posi- 
tion, December 31 to be married to Ex- 
Governor Walter M. Pierce of La 
Grande, Ore. 

Foreign 

The forty-fourth annual report of 
the Public library of South Australia 
records the greatest use in the history 
of the library tho the growth of the li- 
brary is not accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in financial support. 
It is still entirely dependent upon the 
income of the Thomas bequest for its 
supply of new books. 

The provision of additional rolling 
stacks in the basement has reduced 
somewhat the overcrowding of the 
shelves in the main library but over- 
crowded conditions are present in all 
parts of the library. Additional room 
has been acquired for the catalog de- 
partment. The children’s library has 
been removed from the main building 
and has been given quarters to itself 
which, redecorated and fitted out with 
book shelves for children, presents a 
very attractive appearance tho it has 
the drawback of being inconveniently 
situated. 

A total of 137,094 v. are in the main 
library with 3,656 v. in the Australian 
duplicate collection and 2,900 v. in the 
children’s library. An attendance of 
190,253 persons was an increase of 
over 20,000 over the previous year. 





Wanted—Position in library. Three 
years experience as librarian in small 
library. Summer school training. Li- 
brarian, Greentown, Ind. 

Librarian with college and library 
school training, 12 years experience, is 
available for temporary positions only. 
Central district preferred. Florence 
Hays, Morrison, III. 

Wanted—By the Public library, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., a librarian to organize and 
take charge of a department of tech- 
nology and of industrial and trade pub- 
lications, and two catalogers with some 
experience. 
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